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BY CAPRICE. 


Wuen Frank Lovett married the pretty 
Juliet Howell, a farmer’s daughter—a country 


girl—he hardly considered the prospect of } 
their future happiness, or thought of the dis- } 
parity between his bride’s education and } 


habits, and his own, a dashing, flirting, hand- 
some, stylish young man, the favorite of 


fashionable circles, the adored of fashionable | 
ladies ; the news of his sudden marriage was } 
$ thing, and they yielded at last so far as to 
} send down some very pretty wedding presents, 
} with their regrets that the state of the roads 
prevented, &c., and as they ascertained that 
} the bride was the only child of very well-to- 


received with surprise and dismay by his 
friends, and with consternation by his terror- 
stricken relatives. 

Yet the wedding was not so secret, or the 
bride so unpresentable, as they all imagined ; 
to all Juliet’s friends her engagement to the 
handsome young city stranger was well known, 
and it was Mr. Lovett’s own fault if his 


family were not equally well-informed. There ; 
‘afternoon of the great levee, and Juliet had 


was plenty of time for doing so, for besides 
the business tour, during which he had made 
the acquaintance of his future wife, and 
stricken by her lovely face and sweet ways 
as he had never before been stricken, pro- 
longed it unnecessarily, he had made several 
fiying visits at different times, and come down 


“ for his health "’ inthe Summer. It wasagood 
‘ with the gorgeous attire which his sisters, all 


half-year, at Christmas, when they were mar- 


ried, since he had first seen her, and surely that 
* Benedict, the married man, therefore, after 


was time enough to break it to his family ! 


Mrs. Lovett, the elder, complained, and her 


; daughters stormed, when Frank announced 


his intention, the week before Christmas ; 
but the enthusiastic bridegroom chose to hear 
nothing, except their inquiries after his ward- 
robe, which he answered, and their defiant 


) refusal to attend his wedding, which he as- 


sured them was not necessary, as it was to be 
strictly private; but time conquers every- 


do parents, prepared with some resignation 


} to give the usual party, when the prodigal 
son should return. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lovett only arrived on the 


no time to have a suitable dress made for the 
occasion; she was therefore obliged to appear 
in her bridal dress, which had seemed very 
pretty and appropriate to Frank, when she 
came in it, leaning on her father’s arm, all 
trembling and blushing, to marry him, but 
which looked rather differently contrasted 


style and dignity, had just fluttered in to show, 
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finishing his own faultless toilette, proceeded 
to criticise his wife’s. 

Her white dress was very simply, yet not 
ungracefully made, but was high in the neck, 
for the country girl had a natural horror of 
exposed shoulders, and even her beautiful 
round arms were hidden by the long drooping 
sleeves which fell over them. She had never 
wore ear-rings, and displayed no ornament, 
except a pearl breast-pin, the gift of her hus- 
band; her beautiful and abundant hair was 
dressed plainly as usual, and unadorned, and 
the full folds of her dress were hardly dis- 
tended enough to suit the prevailing fashion ; 
the small white satin slippers, and tiny gloves 
were well fitting and neat; but the whole 
modest and unassuming toilette did not realize 
the idea the elegant Frank Lovett had enter- 
tained (suggested by the remembrance of a 
beautiful belle for whom he had intended the 
honor) of a magnificent Mrs. Frank Lovett. 

“Must you wear that dress ?’’ inquired the 
critic, inspecting it. 

‘“Why, Frank!’ said the pretty girl, ‘‘I 
haven’t any other that is as suitable; this is 
my wedding-dress, you know; I thought you 
admired it; you said it was beautiful then ?’’ 

‘‘Ah-um-yes, it was very pretty for the oc- 
casion, certainly; but hardly what one would 
call dressy enough for this evening—not like 
my sisters’, forinstance !”’ 

“No, indeed; itis not!’ said the bride, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘‘ Iam sure it cannot be 
suitable; oh Frank! must J go down.” 

“Go down? why, of course! Never mind 
your dress, come take my arm !’’ and as they 
descended the stairs, the new husband, who 
was still lover enough to be fond of his wife, 
and fearfal of her tears, by his whispers and 
caresses, succeeded in restoring some serenity 
to her troubled face. 

But on their entrance it all fled; Frank had 
admired the sweet dignity, and graceful self- 
possession with which Juliet did the honors of 
her father’s house, and dispensed his cordial 
hospitality; but it was very different from 
being the cynosure of all admiring eyes, the 
centre of a group of friendly guests, to make 
an entrance as a stranger among strangers, 
and meet the curious, wondering, or con- 
temptuous gaze of twice five-hundred eyes. 
Her head swam, her eyes drooped, her cheek 
burned, and her heart beat so hard that she 
thought its pulsations must be audible, while 
behind her, through all the murmur of the 
confused presentations she was receiving, she 
heard the exchange of confidences ; ‘‘ what a 





dowdy !’’ ‘‘do yousupposeshepaints!’’ “how 
could that handsome Frank Lovett!’ from 
whispering young ladies, who almost audibly 
sympathized with her new sisters-in-law. 

Her husband, meanwhile, handsome, easy, 
and well-dressed, moved forward, warmly wel- 
comed, and coolly congratulated, by his old 
friends and acquaintances, with but one dash 
of trouble on his brow, and that the bride felt 
was caused by her, an awkward, bashful, ill- 
dressed country girl; what had she in common 
with his stylish friends, who made a wide dis- 
tinction indeed between their reception of him, 
and their reception of her. Poor thing! she 
felt, for the first time in her life, the passions 
of envy and jealousy, and the sting of un- 
availing regret. One beautiful girl, elegantly 
dressed, she especially noticed, because her 
husband lingered long beside the beauty, and 
seemed familiar, and even intimate with her, 
after the first hesitation with which he ap- 
proached her was over. But she had welcomed 
him with a smile so dazzlingly sweet, with a 
manner so bewitchingly graceful, that the 
wife’s heart died within her, as she thought 
how often in his mind he must contrast these 
lovely intimates with herself, and blush with 
shame for the woman he had foolishly married. 

Through the long hours that followed, when 
unable to dance the new and strange figures 
she saw, but deserted by her husband, who 
excelled in them, and intentionally shunned by 
his mother and sisters, worried by the vixenish 
busy-bodies who endeavored to extract her 
history and antecedents for repetition, frozen 
by the resentful dowagers whose schemes 
she had unwittingly destroyed, and scorned 
by the dressy daughters, Juliet managed 
to exist, she hardly knew how, until three 
o’clock in the morning, for it had not been 
“a ceremonious levee, my dear, out of con- 
sideration for yourself,”’ said the patronizing 
mother-in-law, ‘‘ but only a select party of our 
dearest old friends, to welcome you.” And all 
had been joyous and happy but the pretended 
object of the festivity ; the long misery was 
over, and they mounted the stairs to their 
room, in silence and constraint. 

**How did you enjoy yourself this even- 
ing ?’’ said the husband, rather coldly. 

“T am sorry your mother took so much 
trouble for us,’’ answered the wife; “Iam very 
much obliged to her, but I will not go to 
parties any more.’’ 

The bride had a will of her own, and meant 
what she said, and so her husband found; not 
that he wished to oppose it in this respect, 
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for he thought her decision a very sensible 
one, considering the disadvantages she labored 
under, which, now that the glamour of ro- 
mance and courtship had disappeared, he 
could plainly see. She understood, and se- 
cretly grieved over the air of embarrassment 
and constraint which she had observed upon 
him, in all that related to herself in the so- 
ciety of others, and it came upon her with a 
painful shock, when she first found it neces- 
sary to believe that he was ashamed of her 








been too deep, and its effect on the heart she 
most valued was too plainly visible, to be 
lightly healed or forgotten. She shrank from 
notice, seldom appeared in public, and never 
again on any pretext met the society that had 
s0 unanimously voted her a bore and a dowdy. 
She did not attempt to remove the impression 
from which she had so bitterly suffered, and 
never presented herself, even before visitors, 
at the house, unless especially inquired for. 
These were obliged to pronounce her ‘‘tolera- 


among his stylish friends. The poor young } ble,’’ and one young lady, always going into 


wife wept many bitter tears over this discovery 
in private; when with him she strove to be the 
same as usual, but a gradual coolness grew 
up between them, and she found, after a few 
weeks, that the heart her beauty had won, 
her gaucherie was likely to lose. Juliet was a 
sensible girl, and through all her grief saw 
that as she herself had assumed of her own free 
will the position which so distressed her, so she 
ouly could alter or improve it, and must ac- 
cept it for worse, as she had done for better— 
she reflected—indeed she thought of nothing 


4 


fits of misguided enthusiasm, said she was 
“exquisite.” 

At last Juliet and her husband began house- 
keeping, and then her plans were entered 
upon in earnest. She must learn to dance, to 
sing and play. Having a naturally sweet 
voice and good ear, she had already done both 
with great credit in her own home, and thought 
her talents tolerably well cultivated; the fash- 


; ionable teachers to whom she applied, thought 


else, and resolved, although she felt some } 
; grounded, and had great natural taste. 


contempt for her husband’s devotion to exter- 


nals, which had so estranged his love from | 
her plain self, yet since he was her husband, | 
} attempts being made public, as her greatest 


and she was dependent for happiness on his 


love and fondness, she would endeavor to } 
mould herself to his wishes and tastes. She | 
compared herself with the brilliant ladies by } 
whom she was courted and admired in society, 
} a bit of an epicure, repasts that suited even 
She put herself in the hands of Madame La : 
' always the same sweet, bright, affectionate 


and began her reforms in dress first. 


Ruche, the French dress-maker employed by 


her sisters-in-law, and the artist in figures went 


into raptures over the round and full, yet ex- 
quisite proportions of the one now presented 


to her view. She protested that a shape so } 


elegant and natural, she had never before be- 


held. She eulogized the splendid sloping } 
| she had been pronounced by his fashionable 


shoulders, the superb bust, the beautiful arms, 
and the slender waist, as if it were a lay-fig- 
ure, while the owner blushed, and the stylish 


sisters-in-law looked on with some envy, and a } 
; blushed to own; they pitied him, and received 


little respect. The result was that when the 


fashionable friends of Mrs. Lovett came to call, } 


they found, instead of “‘that frightful little 
dowdy’ they were prepared to notice with 
condescension, a dignified and beautiful girl, 
as well dressed as themselves, whose self-pos- 
session would have rivalled their own, had 


different, but they admired her voice, praised 
her diligence, and promised her splendid suc- 
cess if she persevered, as she was already well 


She faithfully attended a dancing school, 
though not a celebrated one, for fear of her 


desire was for secrecy, and all the time the 
indefatigable little woman kept her pretty 
house in the most immaculate order, and 
provided for Frank, who was like most men, 


his fastidious taste. In his presence she was 


creature, whose household graces so adorned 
his home, and whose delicate loveliness so 
touched his heart, that had it but received 
the stamp of approval from the world, whose 
opinions he so respectfully followed, he could 
sometimes have almost worshiped her. But 


friends, a disgraceful dowdy, an awkward 
rustic, to whom he had sacrificed his splendid 
self in a fit of romantic enthusiasm he now 


him back like a prodigal son, ignoring the very 
existence of his unpresentable wife, and tacitly 


} making it a condition of their foregoing re- 
> ception of himself, that he should do the same 
} in their presence; so his absence became more 


not the nervous movements of the little hands, } 


and the occasional drooping of the long lashes 


betrayed her real timidity and tremors. The } 
wound her sensitive pride had received, had | 


frequent and long, his manner colder, and his 
heart more intentionally hardened against her 
every day, while the deserted bride forgot her 
energy and philosophy in bitter fits of weeping 
sometimes, and then rose up with new resolu- 
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tion to pursue the frivolous occupations that 
were in such contrast to her troubled thoughts 
and deep purposes. 

She gained something, meanwhile, in the es- 
timation of the elder Mrs. Lovett, by her per- 


menage was a constant trouble to herself and 
every one else, and when her daughter-in-law 
rendered her some slight assistance, in prac- 
tice or theory, as grew to be oftener and oftener 
the case, she really became quite reconciled 
to her, and not only ceased to condole with 
Frank, but began to assent to his praises of 
his wife’s housekeeping, without satirically in- 
timating what he had almost grown to be- } 
lieve, that she was fit for nothing else. 
Miss Carrie’s heart Juliet won, by a coup-de- } 
) 


fect housekeeping, for that lady’s se 
) 


main, when she helped her finish that magni- 
ficent dress for Mrs. Lorimal’s great ball, the 
ball of the season; the young lady was in 
great distress, the dressmaker could not un- } 
dertake it, and would only cut and fit it under ‘ 
much persuasion; there still remained the } 
making, which the unpracticed owner was 
wholly incompetent even to superintend ; she } 
had relapsed into tearful despair, when in 
came the pretty sister-in-law with her thimble ( 
and her offers of assistance, and stitching | 
away with the zeal of several dressmakers, } 
soon completed it. She remained afterwards, } 
and assisted at the toilette of the young ladies, 
dressing Miss Fanny’s hair, and arranging > 
Miss Carrie’s flounces, to the lively gratitude | 
of both sisters, whose hearts were more quickly } 
reached in this way than in any other. Hav- } 
ing seen them off, she went home to attend on 
her exquisite husband, who now constantly } 
went into society alone, elegantly dressed, and 
waltzed, polkaed, and flirted with his young } 
lady friends, till they and he quite forgot the } 
domestic wife, who sat at home, depressed, 
and pensive, under the shadow of the clouds 
which had obscured her bright, romantic visions 
of happiness, but as yet quite unconscious of 
the darkest that threatened her peace. 

It was not in Frank Lovett’s nature—per- 
haps it is in very few men’s,—to resist the 
sweet fascination, the glow of pleasure, and 
gratified vanity in being an object of admira- 
tion and interest of the other sex; the sex 
usually solely accused of these follies, but 
accused with some injustice. For owning our 
feminine weakness, our vanity, our love of ad- 
miration, our fondness for flattery, let us not 
stand condemned alone, while the sterner sex, } 
even from the throne where they sit in judg- 
ment on us, smile responsive to a well-aimed 


) 


} 
; 
? 
} 
, 
{ 
; 


) 


compliment, and gently subside from that 
elevation to view our weakness as tolerant ob- 
servers, bribed by sweet flatteries, well-directed 
shafts, which, sent by a skilful hand, hit the 
target in the white, and soothed out of their 
stern disgust at follies they do not share? 
We will be content to remain par excellence, 
the vain and weaksex; but just to explain phe- 
nomena otherwise unaccountable, let us sup- 
pose the lords of creation capable of vanity, 
and accessible to flattery ! 

It was impossible then, for Frank Lovett tc 
exist without the delicious tribute his vanity 
had always received, in the admiration of the 
women of his set. Young, handsome, elegant 
and accomplished, he had grown to consider 
himself asort of Admirable Crichton in society, 
and was easily induced to believe that in 
following up the most pure and true affection 


) he had ever felt, he had sacrificed himself and 


all his brilliant advantages, to an unpresenta- 


} ble little country girl, who could not appre- 


ciate the sacrifice, or the treasure she had se- 
cured, and was unworthy of both. 

In her small home, her sweet natural charms 
of person and manner had shone lovely as a 
rose in its native garden ; but exposed to the 
brilliant contrast of splended exotics, they 
seemed poor and faded; her grace became 


' awkward timidity, her loveliness insipidity in 
all this dash and glitter, and after the first few | 


weeks, the young husband grew ashamed of 
exhibiting himself in society in his new char- 
acter, was glad to appear alone, and sought to 
see his changed position forgotten by others, 


‘ as readily as he himself forgot it. 


There was certainly nothing in the character 


} of his reception among his female admirers, 


to remind him of the difference; they welcomed 
him back to their smiling circles, as if his 
marriage were but a dream, and his heart as 
fair game for their shafts as ever. It was in- 
expressibly delightful to him, who had even 
more than usual feared the loss of his freedom, 
in becoming a Benedict—a captive, *‘ bound over 
to keep the peace '’—to find these fair cheeks 
mantle, these bright eyes droop beneath his 
voice and glance, as before his capture, and 
to read the old proofs of his power, the old 
admiration of his person, in the familiar 
pretty faces around him. His “old friend,’ 
Miss Cornelia Beverly, a brilliant coquette, 
with whom he had broken many a lance in 
the field of flirtation, was not last or coldest 
in welcoming him back; for two years he had 
been on the point of crowning his triumphs, 
by proposing himself, with languid confidence 
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to the belle of his set, only postponing it in 
iis fear of a married fate, and for two years 
she had been ready to accept and display him 
when he was scarcely 


in the same spirit, 


See 


more surprised than herself to find he was } 


capable of a deep and sincere affection, proved 
so by his persevering in it, even into marriage. 
Aside from all her anger and disappointment 
at the news which lost her the brightest leaf in 
her chaplet, she pitied him for the mo- 
mentary infatuation that had led him to 
‘*throw himself away,’’ and considered it 
scarcely less than suicide; but she was a wo- 
man of the world, who understood him perfect- 
ly, and was determined to win back the laurels 
she had lost by his desertion and ill-assorted 
marriage ; therefore, while choosing to utterly 
ignore ‘‘that country little thing,’’ she re- 
ceived her old admirer back, during the brief 
exhibition of the bridal pair, with the same 
tenderness and pleasure she had evinced in 
his society months before, when they were 
‘all but ’’ lovers, and seeming to forget that 
he was no longer free, soon made him forget 
it. 

No wonder he was grateful for the counte- 
nance of the splendid beauty, whose fiat, 
obeyed by all the girls of her set, would have 


placed him within the dreaded limits of the 
body of ‘‘married men,’’ and beyond the 
pale of those remembered delights of flirta- 
tion, to be not even avoided as ‘‘ dangerous,”’ 


’ 


but oh, degradation! tolerated as ‘‘harmless ;’ 
to be calmly accepted for an escort, or a partner, 
as a necessary machine, and eagerly relin- 
quished to the first ugly andstupid, but eligible 
successor who presents himself; to be driven 
at last into the society of those dreary hus- 
bands, who, uncomfortable in white vests 
and gloves, tight coats and patent leathers, 
ornament the doorways or corners with their 
tumbled heads, and weary faces, trying to 
catch the eye of their waltzing wives, that 


fully expressing with a look, ‘‘come home !”’ 
or who await in a rapture of hungry excite- 
ment the arrival of supper hour, that they 
may avenge their wrongs by partaking dread- 
fully of salads and oysters, and forget their 
sorrows in champagne. 

From the society of this wretched company, 
which his sisters had loudly prophesied, and 
his own mind gloomily foreboded he must join, 
Frank Lovett found himself rescued by the 
kind hand of friendship, held out to him from 
the reigning belle, who, more than others, he 
had expected, would deal out to him the full 
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measure of his deserts. Instead, she was quite 
unaltered in the tender kindness cf her de- 
meanor towards him, and if it was no longer 
suited to the change in their position, he was 
grateful to notice it; she seemed to forget 
his wife’s existence so completely, that he 
could not remember it in her society, nor did 
he wish it, while he could so piainly perceive 
and exult in the power he possessed over the 
haughty beauty, whose voice grew soft, whose 
manner gentle, alone to him; her sweetest 
smiles, her most witching graces, her gayest 
words, and brightest glances were his, as of 
old; she wore his flowersin her bouquet holder, 
his chosen ornaments in her hair, his favorite 
colors in her dress, and rendered to him gentle 
homage, most sweet and delightful, coming 
from the queen of the circle to him who had 
feared to be cast out beyond it, a Pariah—a 
‘married man.’’? He became her favorite at- 
tendant as before, and placed beyond other 
competitors, grew almost lover-like in his 
manner to her, and arrogant to them, while 
they traduced and hated him; young married 
men sighed and envied, the old sighed and 
warned, and the female sex, as represented fn 
his world, from the youngest debutante to 
the oldest dowager, agreed in abusing ‘‘ that 
unprincipled girl,’? while they excused and 
tolerated the conduct of the young husband, 
who ‘‘could hardly be blamed, when you re- 
member what a dreadful little dowdy he mar- 
ried.’’ 

Meanwhile, the ‘‘ dreadful little dowdy” 
pursued her appointed path, and toiled through 
the quiet routine of her life at home, often 
weary, often sad, sometimes with a sore heart, 
and tearful eyes, but never faltering in her 


pursuit of objects which, however frivolous in 


themselves, were all important to her, as 
strong weapons to help her reconquer her 
husband’s wavering heart. She seldom saw 


him now, except at meal-times, in the presence 


they may exert marital authority, by power-} of servants, never in the evening, and he 


; rarely came home from the parties to which 


he went so eagerly, till she had been long asleep, 
and rested so late in the morning, that if he 
had any business, she could not see how he 
found time to attend to it. They seldom met 
alone, and Juliet was too proud and delicate 
to use these rare occasions for reproach or 
accusations; her manner was as gentle, her 
voice as sweet, as on the day he first met her, 
and as she grew more graceful, and self-pos- 
sessed in the reception of what little of the 
“best society ’’ she saw, he was sometimes 
half won back in his allegiance to her lovely 
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face and character, and his manner to her 
took a shade of remorseful tenderness, which 
she, cheerful and unsuspicious by nature, and 
too completely secluded to hear any report of 
his conduct abroad, hopefully attributed to 
returning affection, and toiled on in resolute 
pursuit of those pomps and vanities whose 
aid she invoked to win it wholly back. She 
shook her head with a little feminine triumph, 
one day, at the image of her absent lord, as 


her French dancing master released her from } 


his embrace, at the conclusion of a rapid polka, 


and complimented her on her graceful perfor- 


mance, for she half believed him. 
Summer came, and her studies were inter- 


rupted; Frank took her home for a visit, 


while he accompanied his mother and sisters 
to Newport and Saratoga, where he entered 
into all the gayeties of a Summer resort with 
the freedom of a bachelor, and daily drove 
the beautifal Miss Beverly behind that pair of 
dashing bays with which his timid wife had 
never dared to venture, and feeling himself a 
little lonely and uncomfortable in her absence, 
on a truly masculine principle, redoubled his 
attentions to her rival. Yet he was obliged 
to make up in quantity what they wanted in 
quality, for his admiration of his fair friend 
began to slacken, and he secretly revolted at 
some traits in her character. She seemed to 
him heartless, scheming; she was certainly 


encouraging several suitors for her hand at once, | 


and was careful that her engagements with him 
should not interfere with any attentions from 


these. He grew bitter towards her; his pride 


was hurt; after all it was the same old story; } 


a married man’s diversions must not be al- 


lowed to interfere with the intentions of the | 
He read, with some remorse, and | 


eligible. 
more respect, the exquisite little letters occa- 
sionally received from his absent wife—very 
rarely received, for she was proud also, and 
quite comprehending the feeling that led him 
to offer her a visit home, while he enjoyed 
himself at fashionable resorts, did not mean to 
intrude herself unnecessarily on his mind, so 
she wrote very seldom, very kind and brief 
letters, and wept quietly at home, “ biding her 
time,’’ while her husband, who had not spent 
six months in her sweet society quite in vain, 
began to feel an impropriety, and a discomfort 
in his position towards Miss Beverly, and some 
wish to free himself from her syren nets. She 
had a wonderful fascination for him, a charm 
inexplicable, save by that theory that explains 
so many similar phenomena. She read him 
thoroughly, and, a skilful adept in the 
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} seience, knew how to flatter his vanity to its 
} greatest depth and breadth, and by judicious- 
ly judging his self-love, make it minister to 
} her own, in the semblance of devotion. It 
} was a triumph for her, of which he little 
} dreamed, who thought it all his own, to show 
} the world that the splendid lover, who had so 
long monopolized her attention, and then sud- 
denly deserted her, had but been led away by 

a brief infatuation, and soon abandoned it to 
return to his old allegiance. Still the skilful 
coquette was too wise to allow her friendship for 
} a married man to interfere with the devotions 


) 
{ 
} 
} 
} 


) of her eligible lovers, and found the task of 
} preventing it so difficult that she was hardly 
sorry when he left Saratoga, and relieved her 
of the burden of his unspoken jealousy, and 
unauthorized tyrrany. Nor was her admirer 
sorry to leave behind him the sense of injury 
and bitterness, and remembering, with some 
remorse, that he was a husband, proceeded 
to seek his wife in the pretty little village 
where he had courted and married her, or 
sorry to feel some tokens of a better nature 
than he had known of late, in the tenderness, 
mingled with regret and shame, with which 
}he clapsed her in arms, secretly ac- 

knowledging her pure loveliness, and with a 

thrill of pleasure, which he had not believed 

possible, feeling that true heart beat again 
\ near his own. 

Later in the season, he traveled with his 
wife ; they went to the Lakes, Canada, Niagara, 
and many other places, stopping at Newport 
for his mother and sisters. They remained 
there only two days ; but in that time, strange 
to say, the young Mrs. Lovett was much ad- 
mired, and the sisters grew quite accustomed 
to giving invitations to her, many gracious 
hopes were expressed of meeting her at 
parties the coming Winter, even though she 
never danced, and had been so firm in her 
refusal to attend any the past season, and 
with these blushing honors, Juliet left New- 
port, till she could return to it in triumph ; 
meanwhile, the little tribute of admiration 
and attention she had already received in the 
course of her travels had improved her has- 
band’s opinion of her; she fancied she saw a 
dawning pride and affection in his manner to- 
wards her, and his more frequent attentions 
gave her great His family, too, 
were sv far softened, that when, three months 
afterwards, at the opera, a gentleman asked 
Miss Carrie who was the very lovely young 
lady in her party, she was able to reply, with 
some alacrity, ‘‘ my sister, Mrs. Frank Lovett.” 
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pleasure. 
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getting up 


Juliet was certainly in the 
world | 

She was advancing rapidly in her studies 
when the gay season began ; the first invita- 


tion of any consequence was one from a | 


lady with whom she had formed quite an in- 
timacy at Niagara, and her husband and sisters 
were much flattered with the compliment, as 
the family belonged to the very elite, the 
‘* creme de la creme’ of society. 
tion contained an enclosure, begging her to 
break through her supposed resolutions 
against parties for once and come, and Juliet 
trembling and hoping, resolved to make her 
debut there and then. Her first consultation 
with Madame La Ruche decided her, for the 
artiste had the idea of an unparalleled dress 
floating in her mind, which nobody, she de- 
clared, could wear so charmingly as Mrs. 
Lovett, and for Mrs. Lovett it was ordered. 
On the day of the party, the dress came 
home, with all the elegant accessories Juliet 
had purchased, and when she saw the effect, 
she was encouraged to believe that she could 
at last appear well among Frank’s stylish 
friends. With a spice of 
manner, she informed him of her intention at 
tea-time, and asked him to get a bouquet for 
her. As she expected, he was utterly aston- 
ished at her sudden resolution, and though 
with more confidence in her manners and ap- 


mischief in her 


pearance than last year, it was easy to see 
that he rather dreaded her debut in society, 
and the accompanying her when she made it. 

In his own toilette he missed her terribly, 
for she was accustomed to attend on him 
while he performed it, and he depended upon 
her “ to see that he was all right.”’ Just when 
he most wished for her, the door opened, and 
a fairy vision floated in, in which he hardly 
recognized his quiet wife. Her dress was 
some kind of silken tissue, of an exquisite 
black velvet, the 
flounces finished with scollops of the same ; it 


rose-color, spotted with 


was very full and sweeping, and sufficiently 
extensive in cireumference to suit the ex- 
treme fashion, while from beneath the floating 
skirt peeped the tiniest pink satin slippers 
in the world; the corsage was low, and dis- 
played the beautiful falling shouldersina frame } 
of magnificent lace, which was also used to trim ‘ 
the sleeves, and set off the round white dim- 
pled arms. Her shiny, luxuriant hair was taste- } 
fully dressed, and covered with a shower of 
rose-buds with silver leaves and stems, min- 
gled with a mass of black velvet foliage and ; 
lace, whose long sprays fell trailing to her ' 





Her invita- } 
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shoulders, or were wound about her head, and 
her bosom, shoulders and waist were ornamented 
‘ with clusters of the same. A splendid set of 
jewels that he had lately given her, sparkled in 
her ears, and on her arms and neck, and in her 
‘ white hand, flashing with rings, she held herdeli- 
} cate gloves and handkerchief and his bouquet. 
: She looked the belle complete ; there could be 
: no greater contrast to the ‘dowdy ’’ of last year. 
Frank had no words wherewith to express 
his astonishment and delight, but his lovelike 
attentions, and evident admiration and plea- 
sure, made his wife as happy as her appear- 
ance had done himself, and they entered the 
carriage as happy as two children going to 
their first party, he, eager to show off his 
beautiful wife, and enjoy the surprise of his 
friends, she, delighted with her success so far, 
and anxious to complete it by the exhibition 
of those accomplishments which she thought 


indispensable to secgre the conquest of his 
heart. 

Her entrance into the room made the 
greatest sensation that either could desire; 
the lady of the 


marked pleasure, and everyeye was soon turned 


house received her with 
upon the lovely novice ; she was surrounded 
in an instant by old friends and new, and a 
crowd of gentlemen followed her husband’s 
steps to beg introductions. He remained a 
long time standing at her side, proud and 
happy in presenting his acquaintances to her, 
and seeing the attention she attracted, but 
hearing a fine waltz played, secured a partner 
for it, and left her. The next moment a 
gentleman who had lately been introduced, and 
did not know she had the reputation of not 
dancing, invited her to follow her husband's 
example, and almost trembling she accepted, 
and they joined the rest. Her partner waltzed 
beautifully, and after her momentary con- 
straint had worn off, she moved gracefully 
and easily; but her eyes sparkled, her color 
rose, as she heard the murmurs that followed 
them, of ‘‘ what a splendid pair!’’ ‘‘ what a 
lovely woman !’’ ** who is she ?’’ 

‘“*Who is that lady, Frank? she seems to 
know you,” said a gentleman, who stood with 
a knot of others, following every motion of 
the whirling pair with his eyes, ‘‘ what a su- 


perb creature, and how gracefully she 


; dances.’’ 


“ Where! which do you mean?’’ inquired 


; Frank, who was slightly giddy. 


‘*This way my dear fellow; ah, here they 
are; the lady in pink.’’ 
And Frank turned to meet a beaming glance 
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from the admired beauty, his own wife, who 
‘ who thus watched him—his former devotion 


¢ to herself. 


whirled past him in the dance he thought she 
did not know. 

He rushed to her side as soon as she paused, 
and with a little apology to her handsome 
partner, of whom he was rather jealous al- 
ready, bore her off for a little explanation. 
But Juliet, smiling and restless, told him that 
was not the place for anything but dancing, 
and so her husband’s arm encircled her, and 
she whirled off in his close embrace, as in an 
enchanted dream, to delicious music, and the 
sound 
pride. 

The beautiful Miss Beverly, meanwhile, held 
her court at the other end of the long draw- 


ing-room, and occupied with the gentlemen > 


around her, had hardly noticed the sensation ¢ 
» their secrets, and Juliet, though she had heard 


created by the late arrival, till her own circle 


was thinned by curiosity to see the new star. $ 
She had received and returned a salutation ¢ 
from Mr. Lovett, and had seen him coming { 
toward her end of the room, and the smile was $ 


still upon her lips as she awaited him, when 
an exclamation from the gentleman at her 
side made her lookup. They passed her, that 


splendid pair, slowly moving to the music of a ¢ 
She recognized the country 


magnificent waltz. 
girl whose existence she had almost ignored, 
transformed as if by magic, into a rival belle, 
radiant and admired. For one moment her 
smooth brows contracted, her cheek paled, 
her eyes flashed smothered fire under their 
long lashes, then she burned with jealousy ; 
the next, the woman of the world had con- 
quered herself, and with her low, sweet voice, 
her brightest smile was pouring forth admira- 
tion of that beautiful Mrs. Lovett, into the ear 
of her attendent cavalier, a wealthy bachelor, 
who, with old fashioned ideas, attached little 
consequence to the fascinations or flirtations 
of “‘ married people,’’ and was quite content 
that Mrs. Lovett should receive all the admira- 


tion she wished, and resume her empire over { 


her husband’s heart, leaving himself the more 
opportunity to bestow his attentions on the 
woman he intended some future day to honor 
with his hand. 


She alone, smiling, coquetting, conversing ‘ 


with enchanting grace, and tightening the net 
around her new conquest, understood how 
thoroughly she had lost the old, how ‘super- 
ficial were the claims by which she had held 
him. Her observant glance noted the sin- 
cere happiness of his face, the look of love 
and pride he bent upon his wife, the earnest 
tenderness of his manner towards her, all so 


of his murmured words of love and } 


like—but with a difference she only could read 


She felt that the wife whose 
claims she had disregarded, had won him, 
that gentler virtues, and truer charms than her 
own, had inspired at last in him a deep and 
real feeling of which the homage he had paid to 


° herself was but a winnitig semblance, a showy 


counterfeit, and she knew that his affections 
once truly gained by this lovely creature, he 
would come to his better nature, and learn to 
look back with contempt and dislike on her 
who had flattered his vanity, and encouraged 
his folly. 

Yet she who had lost, betrayed no more 
consciousness than she who had won; they 
became very good friends, for both were keen- 
ly interested that the world should not read 


with a beating heart all that the most spite- 
ful gossips could tell her, was too sensitive 
for her husband’s honor, too triumphant in 
his affection, and also too wise in her genera- 
tion, to show any jealousy or dislike of her 


¢ late rival, to betray to him or others any con- 


sciousness of a past, which she nobly forgot, 
as he evidently wished it forgotten. 

To her credit for quickly learning the ways 
of the world be it recorded, that when six 
months after, Miss Beverly appeared under a 
bridal veil as Mrs. Carrington, she kissed that 
lotus mouth, and insisted that her husband 
should congratulate the bride in the same 
way. 

Fate certainly favored Juliet in her desire 
to make her triumph complete on this even- 
ing, for when the band stopped and her hus- 
band carried her off, in search of a quiet place 
where he could make her explain what so 
much puzzled him, they happened into the 
music-room, where her admirers quickly fol- 
lowed at the whisper that she was going to 
sing. No one knew that she could or did, 
but they could have thought anything possible 
from her, and when they pressed her, Frank 
remembered how sweetly she sang her simple 
ballads at home, and promised that they 
should hear her. Still looking at him she sat 
down and sang a simple song still, but so 
truthfully, so beautifully, with such a sweet 
voice, and such perfect taste and expression, 
that for the remainder of the evening she re- 
ceived quite as much adoration for her sing- 
ing, as for her beauty and grace. 

The next morning Mrs. Lovett received 
three bouquets for the opera; she laid them be- 
fore Frank, together with the faded, and less 
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costly one he had given her the night before, 


for him to select from. 


As she expected, the ; 


little ruse made him quite jealous, and angry | 

a ¢ 
at the impertinence of those who dared send | 
them to his wife; but he was satisfied when ‘ 


she tossed the fragrant gifts into one heap, 
and pressing his withered bouquet to her lips, 
she told him “‘ dearer than all the rest, because 


DAILY 
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’ That night, brilliant, spark- 
belle and 


it is yours.’ 
ling, and admired, a triumphant 
beauty, she wore only her husband’s faded 
flowers, which she still keeps to prove that, 
through persevering love and kindness, a 
heart faltering in its allegiance may be won 
back, and is twice as dear when twice won. 


PATHS. 


BY ELLEN C, 


LAKE, 


Sap rents in our robes of goodness their } 
; unsteadily, and to little purpose, in the more 


thorns may make; weary pains in our hearts 


and aspirations ; how many feet have walked 


their cares may foster; but hold them not ; lowly of life’s daily paths; and, perchance, 


lightly, tread them not with careless feet, for 


5 
5 


they are leading you slowly, but no less surely, | 


to the portals of a ‘‘ Land Immortal.’’ 
Do you ever sit dreaming in the twilight, 


they only know how keen a test of nature, of 
genius and heroism, is the manner in whichthe 
most humble, and trivial of life’s duties are 


performed. 


till you feel that, for a little way, you are to 


leave these paths for the ‘“‘green pastures,’’ 
and ‘‘still waters’’ of a land of earthly rest, 
that ycur life is to be ennobled by the rising 
of a new ambition, and the birth of a new 
purpose? Have you dropped asleep with a 
prayer on your lips, and a resolve in your 
heart to find a higher, nobler path, and 
learned bitterly, in some other day, that you 
are still walking in one as dreary; one that 
perplexes you with its cares, and wears you 
with its toils no less than the olden one? 
Then have you known one of life’s darkest 
despairs. But the gloom was in your heart, 
not in the dispensation that seemed to you so 
painful ; not in the path that you trod, but 
in the falling of the castle whose walls were 
less firm than fair. 

There are times when we are haunted by 
mournful fancies, and troubled by arestlessness 
that seems to have nocause, to come through no 
sorrow, yetlies heavily on the soul, so heavily 


that we call through silence and distance for , 


the life of another land, and gaining noanswer, 


turn, mortal-like, to see nothing but dreariness | 


and desolation in the earthly life; to mourn } 


over the loveliness of earthly ways and daily 
paths, to make ourselves miserable with the 


| 
thought that life was given us for a higher * 
and nobler purpose than we, in our strongest } 
efforts, can ever hope to attain. 

Only God, and our guardian angels, know 


how many hearts have fainted in vain longings 


; 
5 
) 
; 


** There is no virtue in a resistance that costs 
nothing,’’ and the merit of cancelling pleasant 
obligations, is nothing beside the sacrifice of 
all that one has dreamed of, and hoped to be, 
to the fulfillment of humble or uncongenial 
duties ; yet, such a sacrifice cannot fail to bring 
its own reward; the soul that can offer it, will 
grow strong in its fulfillment, and be blessed 
in its acceptance ; for the altars of earthly duty 
are but the veiled ones of Heaven, ani though 
the thousands are uncounted, of whose labors 
the ‘thigh born’’ speak with sneers, there is 
an old poem that says, ‘‘In small measures 
Life may perfect be,”’ and ‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth ’’ sanctified in his life the labor that not 
a few of his professed followers despise. 

We may all know through the intuition 
that is given of God, how and where it is right 
for us to go, and no effort is too strong, no 
ambition too far-reaching in a cause that it is 


” 


” 


right for us to espouse, right for us to gift with 
the devotion of time and talent—right for us 
to make the goal of all labor and energy. 

But be sure, before you are steadfast ; God's 
ways are the right ways, however humble, and 
for you who walk them; on their thorns of 
trial and tribulation, on their stony places of 
ingratitude and wrong, on their gulf-brinks of 
despair and pain, if such they keep for you, 

** Plant ye your feet as on a stair, 
And mount right up and on.” 
Charlotte Centre, N. Y. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


‘Bur a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eterna! 


melodic s the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Bur Jessie Rowe did not die. The old re 
cuperative life forees of her family bounded { 
up an those delicate pulses, and sensitive 
nerves, triumphed over disease again, and 
after ng, sharp struggle, it was appointed 
her to | 

The girl’s consciousness returned slowly. 
She could never recall that day in the late 


December, when she woke up in Mrs. Price’s 
front che 
bending anxiously over her. 

All the astringencies of Mrs. Price’s charac 


ter had lis uppeared, Her nature 


mber, with the good woman’s face 


whole 
seemed softened 
ttle stricken figure that had come 


her roof; indeed the doctor af- 


into yearning tenderness, 
over the li 
for shelter to 
firmed that Jessie would never have recovered 
but for Mrs. Price’s skilfull, tender nursing. 
“Does it know me,” asked the farmer’s 
wife, in just that caressing tone one uses to- 
wards a 


slowly opened themselves, and Jessie’s languid 


eyes fastened themselves with a faint sign of 


recognition on Mrs. Price. 
‘* Yes, you’re Mrs. Price, 


” 


was faintly mur- 
mured back. 
‘Bless her 


heart! so she does know,’ 


smoothing the soft hair, while two large 
tears sprang out of the round black eyes, and 
stood on her cheeks. 


**Something dreadful’s been happening to 
me Mrs. Price—what is it ?”’ 

“Why, sick, dreadful sick, 
dear ; but it’s all over and you’re going to get 
You know I shan’t let anything harm 


you’ve been 


well. 
you now. 

She wondered how she came there; Mrs 
Price knew it by the slight corrugation of the 
white forehead, corded all over with great 
blue veins; but she had no strength to con- 
summate the question, and at last the lids 
dropped over her eyes, and she fell asleep. 

Mrs. Price knelt down by the bedside, and 


CARLYLE 


came back to the wa i frame, and old memo 
ries came back too; but, because of her physi 
cal weakness, much of their bitterness was 
spared. Itis a great mercy, sometimes, that 
one is too feeble to rea or even feel in 
tensely. 

“What you thinking about, dear?’’ asked 
Mrs. Price, about three days after Jessie's first 
awakening, as she was tightening the night- 
gown band around her attenuated wrists. 


**T was thinking how poor my arms had 


> grown; my wrist used to just fill the band.” 


; 


‘*But you've been very sick, my dear child, 
for along, long time. You know folks al’ays 


grow poor after a fever 


“T ’spose so;"’ then she lifted up her hands, 
and looked at them wistfully, curiously. 
Strange, shadowy looking hands they were, 


with the flesh all fallen away from the long, 


thin fingers, and the great blue veins cording 


} the diaphanous skin. 


little babe, as the blue-veined lids } 


) 
; 
? 
? 
} 
} 
, 
) 
; 


**They look like Grandpa’s hands,”’ she 
said, mournfully, and the resemblance now was 


} very striking, for they were moulded after 


the old man’s. 


“Tt don’t make any difference now,’’ she 


; murmured to herself. ‘‘Nobody’ll care now, 


how my hands look.’’ It was the first allusion 
she had made to the past, and then she lay 


; still, with the tears climbing slowly over her 


while the glad tears rolled over her face, she | 


sobbed out her Thanksgiving unto God. 
So slowly, day by day, very slowly, strength 


(68) e 


lashes, and wandering down her thin cheeks. 
She cried just like al 
effort to conceal, or wipe the tears away; there 


ttle child, making no 


was no emotion, or life even in her weeping— 
it was slow, languid, silent. 

‘* Come, see here, Jessie, this won’t do, one 
bit,” said the bustling little woman, who was 
wiping the glasses on the stand by the bed- 
side. 

‘*T should think there was more folks cared 
about the state o’ your hands, than they did 
about anybody else's in this mortal world, by 
the amount o’ rannins and inquirin’ they 
keep up from mornin’ to night, to say nothin’ 
o’ the great heap o’ letters that’s on hand 
down stairs, a waitin’ patiently for you to look 


at ’em.”’ 


’ 











; 
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ways carried about her, was probably the 
most healthful at this period, 
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With a delicacy of which many a socially ; 
accomplished woman would have been incapa- } 
ble, she did not mention Dudley Leighton, | 
but she took good care that “ Jessie should } 


have precious little time to muse over that 
rascal,’’ whom Mrs. Price prayed she might 
live to ‘* once set her eyes on.”’ 

She gave the weary, storm-tossed, broken- 
hearted invalid a good deal of advice and 
counsel in her quiet, offhand fashion, which 
had the ring of true common sense about it; 
and it would come in somewhat after this 
fashion : 

**Now, Jessie, Miss Sears has jest been 
sendin’ you the cunninest little chicken pie, 
not much bigger than a saucer, and there’s no 
use talkin’, you’ve got to eat it. Then I’ve 
fixed up a little blanc mange for you in that 
tulip figure you took such a fancy to when 
you used to come over to dinner on school- 
days ; and here’s a little currant wine that ’ill 
set all your fingers atinglin’. Isn’t it a pretty 
color ?’’ And she held up the small cut-glass 
mug, through which the wine flashed like a 
cluster of coiled carbuncles. Mrs. Price had 
learned Jessie’s wsthetic preferences when 
she was a child. 

‘* Beautiful,’’ is the languid answer; ‘ but 
I don’t feel hungry, Mrs. Price.’’ 

‘*No matter if you don't. You’rea sensible 
girl, and know the only way to get strength 
in your body, and flesh on your bones, is to eat, 
so go into it,’’ and she sets the tray of temp- 
ting dainties before her. 

‘* Speakin’ o’ sensible folks, Jessie, reminds 
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“Of course it’s all truth, child,’’ energeti- 
sally rubbing the mahogany frame of the mir- 
ror; “and we women have all got to live up 
to it, for men’s a deceitful set ; and my private 
opinion is, Adam fust set’em the example when 
he tried to shove the blame o’ that apple- 
eatin’ all on poor Eve; so they come honest 
enough by their hypocrisy, though I must say 
they don’t require any example.’’ 

The shadow of a smile skirted the pale lips, 
and the sight of it did Mrs. Price good. ‘ Do, 
Jessie! try, now, and get down that other 
wing with a little wine.’’ 

What Jessie Rowe suffered in that long, 
slow convalescence of body and soul, none but 
God ever knew; and perhaps, in His knowledge 
and tender pity, He forgave her that she took, 
with indifference or dread, the great legacy 
of Life that He had given back to her. 

With her tenacious organization, and the 
naturally monomaniac tendency which is so 
apt to be the curse of Genius, it was not the 
work of days to wrench the image of Dudley 
Leighton out of her soul. 

Her judgment demanded this from the hour 
in which she ceased to respect him, but her 
vivid imagination seemed now a demon set 
to torment her, as it held before her inward 
vision, in living, glowing colors, the hours of 
the last Summer. By night and by day they 
rose up and uncovered their faces, and held 


her in their grasp. 


A woman of more elastic temperament and 
less intensity would have recovered from the 
shock in a little while, and cast forever from 


, her thoughts one who had proven himself ut- 
) terly unworthy of any emotion but contempt ; 


me of what my Grandma used to say to me } 
} a thousandth part of that long, flerce, heroic 


when I was a girl; and as you are one now, 
it won’t do you any hurt; and Grandma was 
a remarkable woman in her day.” 


‘Was she ?’’ witha very small show of in- } 
} bare and desolate loomed up before her the 


terest, as she cuts a bud out of the blanc mange. 

** Yes, she was, Jessie Rowe; and she used 
to say te me, Dorothy, I want you al’ays to 
remember that there never was a man worth a 


woman’s breakin’ her heart over, no matter } 
how smart, or learned, or smooth-tongued he } 


was, or how much money, or what a hand- 
some fign’ he’d got. I’ve seen a good many 
women in my day, jest a wearin’ and 
pinin’ themselves to death for the sake of a 


man; but there never yet was a mortal son on 


over him, from Adam down.” 
**T believe your Grandmother told the truth, 
Mrs. Price,” answered Jessie, thoughtfully. 


} sciousness | 


and yet such a woman would not have endured 


struggle which Jessie Rowe did when she 
came fully to realize that God appointed it. 
How her heart sickened and failed her; how 


mountains of her future, set with no streams 
of singing waters—embroidered with no green, 
shady places! What tears drenched her pii- 
low by night; what moans filled her heart by 
day; what weakness overcame her, until she 
longed to go back to the arms of that devour- 
ing fever, if so she could win back uncon- 
All these things God knoweth. 

But a little after midwinter, when Jessie 


> had gained strength to sit up two or three 


’em good enough for a decent woman’s dyin’ } hours each day, an old gentleman called at 


; Mrs. Price’s to see her. 


) 
5 


She was sitting by the window that morning, 


: wrapped up in shawls, looking off vacantly to 
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) 
the hills, embossed with a night’s snow, and } 


a packet of letters lying in her lap, when } 
{ which she drank in greedily, and forgot all 


her hostess ushered the stranger into her 


room, 
He was a very old man, with locks like the 


snow outside, and his forehead was heavy with | 
the wrinkles of fourscore years, but under- 
neath it shone his deep-set eyes, bright and 
steady still. 
Mrs. Price 
look. ‘ You've heard your Grandfather speak 
of his old friend, Dr. Neale, of Weybridge, Jes- 


answered Jessie’s astonished 


sie? Well, he’s come to see you.’’ 

The pale face brightened, as Mrs. Price af- 
terwards declared she had despaired of ever 
seeing it brighten again. 

‘*Yes, Iremember, I am glad to see you, 
Dr. Neale.’’ 

He took the hands she 
withered ones, and looked long and earnestly 


gave him in his 
in her face. 

**T should have known you belonged to the 
old stock by the cut of every feature, by the 
very dip of your eyebrow, my child, if you 
hadn’t spoken a single word.”’ 

“Should you? I hope their faces had a 
little more life and color than mine. But do 
sit down, my dear sir, and tell me all about 
how you came to find me.” 

And taking a chair so close that he could 
peer into the young face that wakened up so 
many memories of his youth, Dr. Neale pro- 


ceeded to tell Jessie, that after an absence of 
more than twenty years, he had come back to } 
there. 


Weybridge, his native home, to pass the re- 


mainder of his days; and having read an ar- } 


ticle of Jessie’s in a magazine, a strong desire 
had taken possession of him to see the Grand- 
daughter of his old friend and classmate, 
though he should hardly have ventured to 
come had he known of her recent illness. 

**T am very glad you didn’t know it, then. 


Oh! it does seem so good to see somebody 


who knew dear Grandpa! lam sure that you 
and he were the warmest of friends by the 
times he has talked of you!’’ and the girl 
drew closer up to the old man, and her eyes 
were like lights shining through mists. 
‘*Weren’t we, though? The nights that } 
we've slept, the days that we've studied, the 
hours that we’ve frolicked together, would | 
Why, child, 
I danced at your father’s wedding, as he did at 
mine; I wept with him over the graves of his 
wife and his children; I called my first boy 
after him, and I loved Jeremiah Rowe as if } 
he had been my own brother.’’ 


cover more than half your life. 
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And the old man sat through all that morn- 
ing and told the girl stories of his youth, 


her weariness, while her eager, changing face 
told that the first interest her heart had taken 
up was of long, dead, and buried years. 

Dr. Neale remained to dinner, and Jessie 
would not lie down, despite Mrs. Price’s 
warnings, until he had left. 

‘*They are the words of an old man who 
has seen much of life, who has tried its plea- 
sures, its sorrows, its pomps and its vanities, 
its good and its evil, and who knows what he 
says is the secret of all true happiness, and 
contentment, and rest,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, as he held Jessie’s hand at parting. 

“What are the words, sir?’’ She asked 
the question reverently, for the solemn tones 
thrilled her, and she had a great veneration 
for old people. 

‘*They are these, my child: ‘Remember 
Oh! 
believe me, whatsoever youth most prizes and 


thy Creator in the days of thy youth.’ 


puts faith in—love, beauty, the strength, and 
the glory, and pride of life—will sooner or 
fail but this memory, trusted, 
lived, never it light and 
strength to you through all the years of your 
life. And having this remembrance continu- 
ally before you, nothing in life or death, in 
things present or things to come, shall in any 
It is the word of the Lord.’’ 


later you ; 


shall ; will be 


wise harm you. 


And the solemn words and the tremulous 


entered into Jessie’s soul and abode 


And as the days went by, a new re- 


tones 


ligious experience was granted her, and God’s 
gift of life became now something holy and 
blessed; not her own; not a burden to carry, 


} weary and hopeless, through the appointed 


years, but a season in which to work out, 


} with every faculty and possibility of her being, 


all that her ** hands found to do.” 

And in that light which rose slowly into 
day through her soul, she saw clearly the 
great gulf betwixt a religion of fine sentiment 
And 


she saw, too, what her sin had been in that 


and emotion, and qne of heart and life. 


long human worship which belonged only to 
Him whose solemn utterance thunders down 
through the ages, ‘* thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me.’’ 

Jessie Rowe had loved her Bible from the 


; time when she sat at her Grandfather's feet, 


and he read, with that little wistful face up- 
turned to his, the sweet psalm poems of David, 
or the grand old prophesies of Isaiah, which 
stirred the child’s heart like the clash of 
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wealth and taste should make very beautiful ; 
where no breath of the world’s scandal should 
ever reach her; but where the tenderest 
sympathy and affection should anticipate her 
every want, and where the lives of those two 
should only be set to rhythms of love and 
happiness. 

And Abbie Rutledge listened with a shudder- 
ing longing; but he ceased ; other memories 
came over her—memories of her childhood, of 
the little house crouched down at the foot of the 
tower, and of the gray old church on the hill ; 
and she cried out to her companion in a voice 
sharp with remorse, ‘Oh, Philip, Philip, it 
would be a sin.’’ 

‘*That is only one of the perversions of 
your New England education. You are sacri- 
ficing yourself, mutilating your life, living a 
lie, and making us both miserable, for a story 
of man’s devising,’’ and so the man went on 
with his sophistries, so fair, and so utterly 
false, and Abbie Rutledge listened until her 
brain grew bewildered, her perception of Right 
and Wrong confounded, and at last, with a 
ery of fear and dread, she fled from Philip 
Grange. 

If she had never looked upon his face again, 
if there had been some one in that hour tc 
point her to the dreadful precipice which 
her feet were drawing nigh, to tell her that a 
love which was sin must bring its own inevi- 
table curse of woe, and misery, and remorse, 
just so surely as God’s finger has written on 
every living, throbbing heart of man its sen- 
tence, ‘‘ The wicked shall not go unpunished !”’ 

And yet, she was to be pitied ; pitied because 
the fair vision of that Italian home haunted 
her by night, and by day, though at times she 
struggled heroically to deliver herself from it ; 
but at last, poor deluded woman, she began to 
wonder whether Philip’s sophistries were not 
true after all, and whether the life of daily 
sacrifice she was leading, was not more a wrong 
than a duty. 

Everything conspired against her just now. 
Mr. Rutledge had never, since his last para- 
lytic attack, quite regained his faculties, and 
he had now fallen into an uxorious old man, 
who in no wise penetrated his wife’s regard 
for another. 

He insisted that Philip should frequently 
accompany his wife to ride, as the old gentle- 
man’s limbs were so stiff he enjoyed the 
exercise less than formerly; indeed he had, 
in the early Spring, accepted Mr. Grange’s in- 
vitation to pass a week with his mother, and 
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here Abbie was received with the greatest 
cordiality, while no suspicion of anything 
more than a friendly regard existing between 
and crossed the 
thoughts of the lady, or her friends. 

Mr. Grange accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Rut- 
ledge back to the city to consummate some 
business engagements which had taken him 


her son her guest, ever 


PDO re rere ow 


to the city before their arrival. 

Philip Grange believed in his soul that he 
loved Abbie Rutledge. This much is due the 
man, and he had been educated abroad, and 
his principles matured in the lax social at- 
mospheres of Paris and Italy, so there was less 
difficulty for him to cheat himself into the be- 
lief that there was no wrong in what he urged 
Abbie to do, and when he beheld the old 
paralytic invalid to whom she was sacrificing 
her young life, it fairly maddened the man; 
and he always found a pleasant narcotic to his 
better impulses in the thought that Mr. Rut- 
ledge was too old, and too stolid to suffer 
keenly for the separation. 

And often, in her stronger, better moments, 
Mrs. Rutledge resolved that she would have 
but one more interview with Philip, and after- 
wards they should become as the dead to each 
other ; but it was in her own strength, not with 
God’s help, the lady made these resolves, and 
in the hour of sore temptation they failed her. 

I must tell it briefly—all that any one knew ' 
of this matter—and while I would not excuse 
the sin of Abbie Rutledge, I would have you 
‘** pitiful’? to her need, as one day you will 
want God to be to yours. 

One morning Mr. Grange and Mrs. Rut- 
ledge went out to ride together. It was a 
May morning, the last but one before she was 
to leave for the North, as the physiciams pro- 
nounced her husband’s health re-established, 
though it was evident the old man’s system 
would never entirely recuperate. 

That May morning was very beautiful, set in 
sunshine as the pearls of a bride in gold, and 
spiritual with fragrance, and exultant with 
the leap of waters and the voice of birds. And 
they two rode a long time together through a 
lonely path cut in the woods. They rode very 
slowly. The lady’s head had drooped down- 
ward, and the reins lay loose on the horse's 
back, as Philip Grange bowed down his head 
and talked long and earnestly in the lady’s 
ear words that God and herself alone heard. 

When they returned it was almost midday, 
and as he led the lady up the steps of the 
hotel he whispered to her; ‘‘I may depend 
upon you, Abbie?” 
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‘* You may depend upon me Philip.’’ But ( 


her voice was strained and hoarse, and there 
was a wild, frightened, desperate look in her 
fave. 

‘* Well, my pet, did you have a nice ride 
to-day?’? asked Mr. Rutledge, as he came 
suddenly into his wife’s room, where she was 
busily occupied among her drawers. It was | 
strange that she startled and flushed so. 

‘*Oh! yes, we had a very pleasant ride, Mr. 
Rutledge !’’ But her voice had a sound as 
though she didn’t know what it was saying. 

** Do leave those tiresome old laces, Abbie, 
and come here and tell me all about it; Jane ‘ 
will pack them up for you.” 

She laid them down without demurring, and 
went and sat down on the arm of his chair. 
Abbie Rutledge’s manner toward her husband | 
had altered since his illness ; it had lost some- | 
thing of that imperiousness and petulance 
which had too often characterized it, and she 
had nursed him faithfully during his illness. 

The lady sat there looking at her husband ‘ 
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‘ luxuries you’ve heaped upon me. 
; know I was young and thoughtless when you 


day, I see; you are looking pale. 
; is, this Southern climate is getting too much 


’ breezes. 


with a strange, half-wistful, half-pitying gaze ; ; 
but she was silent so long that he said, ‘‘ What ° 


are you thinking about, love? Does any- ‘ 


thing trouble you !”’ 


She started like one waking out of a dream. } 


‘* No—yes—something does trouble me !”’ 

‘* Tell me what it is, darling. 
have a trouble in the world.’’ 

Soft tears gathered under the lady’s eye- | 
lashes. 

‘Don’t talk so, please; it’s something I 
can’t tell you now, but you’ll know it before 
long.’’ 

‘What do you mean, Abbie? You 
wouldn’t have a secret from me, would you, 
love ?’”’? and the old man stroked the brown 
waves of hair round the fair face of his young 
wife. 

“Oh! don’t tease me, please, now; you'll ; 
know soon enough,’’ speaking more to herself 
than to him. 

‘* How soon, love ?”’ 

‘‘To-morrow, perhaps, Mr. Rutledge,’’ 
rousing herself again. ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t 
care s0 much about me, I don’t half deserve 
it.*? 

‘‘Nanghty girl, to talk so about herself. 
You deserve all the love, and care, and nice 
things in the world.”’ 

**No I don’t; and you won't always be of | 
this opinion, I’m certain. But you'll always | 
try and think kindly of me as you can, let { 
whatever come, won't you ?”’ 


You shan’t ; 
{ yourself after this fashion, or see you look as 


a 


‘*Think kindly of you, Abbie, my own, 
idolized wife !”’ 

‘* No, don’t say that now, please, husband ; 
I know I’ve been irritable and impatient many 


times, and not half grateful enough for all the 


But you 


married me.’’ 
** See here, Abbie, you don’t feel well to- 
The fact 


for both of us; we want some brisk Northern 
You had better try a glass of my 
spiced bitters !’’ 


**Oh, no, thank you. I want to talk wich 


‘ you about the home folks ; about Father, and 


Mother, and Steve, and Jessie .’’? Here 
she quite broke down. 

** Why, bless your heart, dear little soul, 
how low-spirited you are! You shall go right 
up to Beachwood and see the whole pack of 


{ them the week after you get back; and let’s 
{ see—shan’t I get you a new pony ?”’ 


She gave a writhing kind of movement, 
as though she could not bear the words. 

*‘Don’t talk about that, Mr. Rutledge, I 
want to speak on another subject—to tell you 
that you’ve been a good, kind, tender hus- 


band to me—a great deal better than I 
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‘* Now, I’m not going to hear you depreciate 


if one of us two were going to die before to 


‘ morrow morning.”’ 


“Well, I’m through talking now ; I must 


: go back to my work.”’ 


“ Let Jane do it, I say.’’ 


‘* She can’t; it requires my supervision.”’ 
And he let her go, but she had hardly re- 
gained her seat before the old man entered the 


’ room with a glass of cordial. 


“Drink that, pet, it'll raise up your spirits, 
and I see you’re woefully down in the mouth 
this morning.’’ 


She thanked him and drank the wine; 


{ then he stayed afew moments and chatted 


with her, and as he left the room her eyes 
followed him with a strange, wild glare. 
And very late the next night a closed car- 


: riage was seen to roll away from the hotel 


where Mr. and Mrs. Rutledge were stopping. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

‘*It’s really very strange I don’t hear from 
Abbie,’? murmured Jessie Rowe to herself. 
**It’s three weeks since I’ve had a line from 
the child. She certainly must be in New 


York by this time.’’ 
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It was an afternoon in the late May that 


Jessie Rowe said these words in her own little } 
the chamber that looked off to the ?} 


chamber 
sea. She had only returned from Mrs. Price’s 
a few days before, and as she murmured this 


on a large 
story she had just finished—a story which 
embalmed something of the life she had lived 
within the last six months. 
She had just laid her pen 


desk when she heard the front gate open ; s 


hastily, and Stephen Sears’ voice called up, 


ME MAGAZINE. 
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Mr. Ratledge'’s brief, incoherent letter was 
accompanied by another from a cousin of 
Philip's, who happened to be in the city at the 


} time of the elopement, and who was first ac- 


is } quainted with it through Mr. 
monologue, she wrote her publisher’s address } servant. This letter stated that the shock 
», brown envelope, which contained a 
' gentleman. 
{age and infirmities, 


her writing- } 


Rutledge’s 


seemed completely to have overcome the old 
His faculties, already injured by 
appeared now to have 
almost deserted him, and he moaned like a child 
from morning until night for his wife, and 
eemed scarcely able to comprehend the true 


state of things, or that she might not be 


‘* Jessie, come down here, won't you?’ and } 
there was something in the tones which made 
her hurry down with a strange foreboding of } 


evil at her heart. 

Stephen had gone into the parlor, and was 
walking up and down the room, but with a 
sort of groping movement, much like a blind 
man’s. 

“Oh! Stephen! what has happened?” she 
gasped the words, looking in his face. 


man |! 


} effort to prevent the 


hourly expected to return. 

The gentleman also affirmed that he had, 
for the sake of Philip's mother, made every 
elopement’s gaining 
publicity ; and he had, with little difficulty, 
prevailed upon Mr. Rutled; 
closures to the boarders which would injure 


e to make no dis- 


the good name of his wife; and it was gene- 
rally supposed she had preceded her husband 


} to New York, in company with Mr. Grange, 


She knew whom he meant, though he spoke } 


noname. She sank down intoachair without 


saying one word, stunned, frozen. Stephen } 
) hopes that some information might be obtain- 


Sears was not a strong man, and staggering 


under the blow which had fallen so unex- 
; able to hear nothing. 


pectedly on him, it was not strange he went 


for strength and comfort to the woman of his ) 


love. Once such a terrible shock would have 


thrown Jessie into dangerous convulsions, but } 
} her in the eyes for the first time. 


now she sat still, without sound or sign. 

Stephen came up to her and laid his hand 
in her lap as though he wanted to shut out 
all things, but he trembled as leaves shaken 
by October gales. 

At last Jessie found voice. 
when did you learn this ?’’ 

‘This morning, in a letter from Mr. Rut- 
ledge. I have just seen mother, and seeing 
her, I could not stay at home. Oh! Jessie! 
it will kill her !’’ 

**T know it will, Stephen. 
and here Jessie gave way. 


Oh! Stephen ! 


Poor woman !”’ 
It was well for her 
the springs unlocked themselves. 

And so, in brief, disjointed sentences—for it } 
tortured Stephen to talk of it—Jessie learned 
the whole; and a few words will tell it. 

Philip Grange and Mrs. Rutledge had dis- 
appeared one night from the hotel where the 
dy and her husband were stopping. She 
wad taken nothing but a small portion of her 
wardrobe, and no trace could be obtained of 
the fugitives. 


disgrace. 


{ 
see | 


enn eee 


"| 
| 
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** She's gone, Jessie—eloped with another } and with the former’s consent. 


Mrs. Grange was in a state bordering on 
distraction, for she was a widow, and Philip 
was her idol, and she had accompanied Mr. 
Rutledge and her nephew to New York in 


ed of the guilty pair, butas yet they had been 


‘* And now, Jessie, they want me to come 
to them atonce! What shall | do?’’ and the 
brother lifted up his stricken face and looked 


“ Anything, Stephen, to save her name from 
Oh! I have been blind-mad not to 
7? 

“So have I. I felt sure, by Abbie’s man- 
ner last Summer, that something was not 
right, but I could get nothing out of her; 
and then Mr. Rutledge seemed so fond of her, 
so anxious to make her happy, and surrounded 
her with every luxury ; how could I suspect ?”’ 

‘‘We must see your mother, Stephen, and 
take counsel of her, for whatever is done must 
be done quickly.”’ 

‘*T cannot go back, Jessie, to that wretched 
home alone. I cannot see Mother’s agony. 
If you will only go with me!” 

‘*T will, Stephen.’’ 

They went down without speaking; Jessie 
could not, for she was crying softly, all the 
while thinking of the days when Abbie and 
she used to go hand in hand down the old 
sandy path, the little, brown, restless head, 
the sweet, eager, vivid face, the bright, ring- 








WAIT 
road; and 
laid 


whole 
it had 


the 
that 


ing voice illuminating 


now, it were better far been 


down to sleep, in its innocent girlhood, under } 


the green willows of the little graveyard on 
the hill, than have brought this shame, and 
woe, and curse upon itself. 

They found Mrs. Sears in the kitchen; hor 
husband was with her, trying to calm her, 
though he too looked as if twenty years had 
suddenly gone over his head ; 
could only wring her hands and weep. 

Jessie 
Mrs. 
and she had no word of comfort for the poor, 


Sears would have seen at that moment, 


broken-hearted woman, 
“Oh! Jessie !” moaned the desolate mother, 
tty little baby, that I was so 
proud of, and that I was afraid God would 


take, as He had all the others, when she was 


‘she was my pré 


toddlin’ and crowin’ round me, and liftin’ up 
her sweet face every other minnit for a kiss. 
But I'd rather a put her little white limbs in 
the shrov@l myself, and laid her away in her 
little coffin, by the side of her dead brothers 
to this 
that I 


and sisters, than lived to see her come 
Oh! Abbie! my little baby; Abbie 
loved so!”’ 

hex 
husband, and the man’s face worked fearfully. 


*T can’t help it, John. She 


‘Don’t, mother, don’t!’’ groaned out 


came of an 
honest race, if they was & poor one ; and now 
she never can hold up her head again, and I 
can never speak of it unless it is to pray God 
to have mercy on her afore I carry my gray 
hairs the this for 
Maybe it’s a judgment upon me, cause I was 


into grave made ’em. 
so proud of her when she grew up to be such 
a great lady, with her graceful manners and 
And then I own I set 


when she married such a rich man, who jest 


pretty face. was up 
made her a queen and put her in a palace, 
and thought the ground wasn’t good enough 
And I own I didn’t hear 
much o’ the sermon last Summer for thinkin’ 
with 


for her to tread on. 


on her when she went to church me, 
dressed jest like a princess; and I was kinder 
proud 0’ sayin’ to the neig hbors, my daughter, 
that’s Miss Rutledge! But 


sore enough for my sin this hour.’’ 


I’m punished 


“Don’t be so hard on yourself; it was : 


human nater, mother,’’ interposed Mr. Sears. 

** Ah, Jolin, but the Bible sets its face agin 
human nater; and 
God for her sin ? 


shame we feel so about,”’ 


That’s worse than 
and here the 
woman fell to wringing her hands and weep- 
ing, for ther¢ was no light in that darkness. 


poor 


AND 


} vounsel with Mr. Rutledge 


but the mother 


Rowe was the only person on earth ( 


how will she answer to | 
all the $ 


SEE. 
And here, despite all her own suffering, 
energy of Jessie 
Rowe’s character awoke her. The 
distracted family looked to her for counsel and 


something of the will and 


within 


‘ 
? advice in this emergency, and she at once de- 


cided what steps must be taken. It was ar- 


ranged that Jessie and Stephen should start 


{ immediately for New York, in order to take 


and Mr. Grange’s 
1 Jessie 
power Abbie’s sin should be kept 


relatives; an resolved that if it was 
in human 


world: so that very ny ht the two 


New 


from the 
started for York. 


from 


when 


that visit in 
Mr. 
broken 


Jessie did 
nearly two months; 


Rutledge ac 


not return 


and she did, 
ympanied her, an old man, 
down in body and mind, 

New York by a 


rerous, but very debili- 


She was detained in slow, 


nervous fever, not dans 
tating, the 
agonizing kept 


Mr. Howard's (Philip’s cousin) jour. 


and which was superinduced by 


suspense in which she v 


durir 


ip 
ney to England in quest of the fugitives. 


traces of them after they 


He obtained ; 
ched London, and was obliged to return 


no 
‘ssful from his journey. 

Abbie’s ac 
a Summer trip to 
Mrs 


during 


iS supposed, among juain- 
, that she had 
that Je ie and 


at Mr. Rutle lye’s 


taken 


Europe, and Grange 


were installe his 


wife’s absence. 


Jessie became much attached to the lady 


’ 


and all her anxiety and suffering worked out 
for her this 


away from herself. 


good—they drew her thoughts 

On account of past associations, nothing but 
evident duty induced her to enter a dwelling 
so crowded with painful memories to herself as 
was the princely one of Nathan Rutledge, Esq. 

But every day of that Summer troubles 
thickened about the old man, and it was soon 
discovered that he had invested most of his 
large property in ruinous real estate specu- 
lations. 

Failure followed failure among companies 
which had engrossed thousands of the old 


Had he and 


had his mind retained its practical acuteness, 


man’s wealth, been younger, 


he probably would have secured himself from 
but ‘he heapeth 
riches, and knoweth not who shall gather 


many heavy losses ; up 


them.” 

He talked frequently and tenderly of Abbie, 
and the great secret of his attachment to Jes- 
sie was probably owing to her close association 
in his mind with his wife. 
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The physicians prescribed quiet and a 
bracing country air for the old gentleman, 
and Mr, and Mrs, Sears gladly received him 
into their family, for they felt they owed much 
to the their child had 
grievously wronged. 

It was well that Jessie’s visit to New York 
transpired when most of Abbie’s friends were 


man whom 80 


at watering places, and when he who had so 
darkened her life had just left the city with 
his cousins. 

The few neighbors at Bea uwood would be 
slow to suspect any evil ia Abbie’s absence, 
especially as her husba’: . always spoke of her 
with fond And Mrs. Grange 
was just as desirous to preserve her son's good 


so much 83, 
name as Jessie was to spare Abbie's from all 
reproaches, and as yet no whisper of the truth 
had gone out into the world. 

So Mr. Rutledge’s elegant house was closed, 
and there little probability of its 
owner's occupying it again. 

It was early in August that Jessie returned $ 
God had been teaching her 
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seemed 


to Beachwood. 
lessons in the days of her youth, whose solemn 
utterances must echo through all the days of 


her life. The garden of her heart—that 


ANOTHER 


BY CLARA 


Tuenre are brighter skies than these, I know ; 
Lands where no shadows lie— 

Fields where the flowers are always fresh, 
And founts which never dry ! 

There are domes where the stars are never dim, 
Where the moon forever gleams, 

And the music breath of the radiant hills 
Sweeps o'er the crystal streams— 

For often I've caught in, the time of sleep, 

A gorgeous glimpse of this hidden keep, 

Away in the land of dreams. 


When night lets down her pall of mist 
On slender cords of air, 

And the parple shadows of the dying day 
Are teeming everywhere, 

While unseen fairies chant a lay 
In the lily’s crimson cells, 
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garden exultant with blossoms of hope and 
love, had been suddenly desolated by the 
storm; the life of her youth had set in a 
night of awful blackness, but out of that 
night the stars had blossomed, making it holy! 
And Jessie Rowe had to 
what of the meaning of those words, ‘ Per- 
fect through suffering ;’’ and once more, witha 
stronger, deeper purpose, she took up her pen, 
She was all alone now, and her heart yearned 
after Abbie, and moaned over that great sin 
which she had taken upon her soul. She had 
much to do in those days, for the physicians 
had strongly recommended a 
phere for Jessie during the next Winter, and 
she had promised Mrs. Grange (Philip's gen- 
tle, ladylike, broken-hearted mother,) that she 
would pass the next Winter with her, and 
also be in time to attend Mr. Howard's wed- 
ding, which was to take place at her house, 
But in those long, still Summer days, so 


come see SO0l10- 


milder atmos- 


’ unlike the last ones, when earthly love and 


friendship had deserted her, God grew near 
and walked in the of the evening 
down by the still springs, 
shady paths of the soul of Jessie Rowe, 


(TO BE CONTINUED, ) 
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and through the 
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And the solemn voice of the harmless wind 
Breaks up the dreary fells, 
I know by the ery of my sou! within 
There's a place where they shut the gates op nm, 
And the God of glory dwells ! 


The wail of the wind, the river-voice, 
The arch of Western bills, 

The beauty spread o'er the living earth 
In slumb'rous twilight stills, 

The yearning of each human heart 
For a holier, better clime, 

A higher life than this mortal course, 
Bearing the seal divine ! 

Ah! sure there must be a heavenly land, 

Where the white-robed millions ransomed stand, 

Chanting their songs sublime ! 
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THE STORY OF JOCK ALLEN, 


BARBY. 


TOLD IN HIS OWN WAY 


BY MKS. M 


DENISON, 


—_—— 


Watt, I ‘spose ye know already that I’m 
miner. Might tell that by 
face—grim never comes hully off, ye see. 1 
*Tain’t often 
I can't 


my hands and 


used to be a hard case, such 
chaps as us has right good training. 
remember anytime whatsomever, when I was a 


youngster, that I’ve ever heeredof any prayer, 


or God—or the Bible. 
Well, one day when I'd got to purty good 
years, I says, says I, I'm not going to have any of 


the women hereabouts for a wife—so I dresses } 


up, and away I starts for Tipton, ten mile off. 
Now our fellows used to say I were handsum, 


and considerin’ of my age, I ain't bad looking | 


now, by no manner o’ means, though mining 
; none of your business what | am. 


ain't good for beauty; so when I had on a 
decent coat and a collar, I thought | might 


pass with e’en-a-mostany one. My mother had 


acousin in Tipton, d’ye see, who was what 
she called pious—that is, she went to meetin’ 


three times in a Sunday, and thought powerful 


of her minister. That was where I went; 


marched right into the house like one of the 
there I come acquainted with 


family, and 
Barbara. 

She was a pretty lass, and I soon said she 
was pious, too; sol used to pretend to read 
the Bible, and I'd go down on my knees at 
prayers, so that, aftera while, 1 was purty well 
thought of in that quarter. 


Well, you see, 1 passed off for a farmer, and 


told a long story so well about it, you know, 
that I really made myself believe that ‘twas 
all right; but it kind a went agin my heart 


when she put her hand in mine so gentle like, § 
and said she’d be my wife; Heaven forgive ¢ 


me—the girl loved me more than father and 
mother. I wasn’t worth one of her thoughts. 
She was a delicate, purty little thing, with 
dancing blue eyes, and a slow kind of smile 
that went some way directly to the heart. 
And you see, I loved her that much I didn’t 
dare for the life of me tell her how I'd deceived 
her, till she was almost home. 

Then I said to her, says I, ‘* Barbara, I didn’t 
tell you the truth about my business.’’ 

With that she looked up so, the smile trying 
to come, but it couldn’t, that it choked me. 

Says I, ‘‘ Barbara, I ain’t a farmer, I’m a 
miner, and it’s coarse, ugly work, and you 


a ; ain’t fit to be my wife, I know; 
} ye, Barbara,’’ and sayingthat, I couldn't stand 


; just sat 


Christian, too? Have 


poor little Barbara. 


but I-I loved 


the look in her eyes, but turned away. 

*O, Jock! Jock! how could ye? Maybe I 
wouldn’t care what the work was; but oh, I 
do mind the deceiving,’’ and she began to ory. 

Well, instead of saying I was sorry, or I'd 


try to make up by my good behavior, feeling 
; mad with myself, and mad with her tears, I 


sullen till she come to. Then she 
laid her little hand on my arm, and she says, 
“Jock, have ye deceived me about being a 
I trusted ye all this 
while only to be disappointed in that !”’ 

I just shook her hand off, and says I, ‘‘ it’s 
If ye’ve a 
mind to believe me pious, why do so; but 
hark ye, I’m none of your canting sort.” 

With that she fetched a great sob, and the 
passion kept glowering up, glowering up. First 
I could feel it heating me all throagh here in 
the breast, and then it come to my throat, and 
worked out of my mouth; and I begun my 
first married day with words that I’ve wished 
since had choked me. 

I was always famous for my bad temper ; 
there wasn’t a miner that didn’t fear me, and I 
didn’t care showing off on them; but it never 
came to my mind that I'd talk that way to 
After I'd got through she 
was dreadful still, and her face looked so 
white and sorrowful, that I could have killed 
myself for having said an unkind word, but I 


couldn’t confess. 


Well, we got home, in the dusty bare place 
near the mines, and I took Barbara into my 
mother’s cottage, the poor thing! Pre’vus to 
that I’d writ my mother to take her new 
child kindly, and so she tried to, but I could 
disliked her from the minnit she 
Mother was never pleased 
She was a 


see she 
set eyes on her. 
with anybody that wasn’t strong. 
great worker herself, and she'd often flung out 
about her cousin, (whom she hadn’t seen for 
over twenty years) because she married a city 
man, and set herself down to sewing. 

Mother told Barbara all about my temper, 
too, and I think that what you call remorse, 
I believe, made me uglier than ever at times. 
She tried to be happy, poor Barbara, tried her 
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very best; but 1 could see that she hadn't confi 
dence in me any more, and it was kind 0’ 
wearing her out like. 

Iwo or three times I came home in a tear 
mj; but one night I believe I was out 

mind with temper. I don’t like to $ 

it; I wasn't satisfied with common 

but took whatever | had heard or knew 

xl, and turned it over every possible way, 

hat I could use every good and sacred } 

word as vilely as possible. The poor girl { 


fainted away, and then she was deadly sick, 


and then-—there was a little baby in my arms, 


a little girl, and I was crying over it. 

[t seemed to me that the minnit I felt the 
touch of them little fingers, a great change 
came over me, and I was another man. It 
seemed so then, and long after; I tried to 
curb my passion, tried to think of little 
**Barby,’’ as I called her, tried to behave } 
better to my delicate little wife. 

Well, perhaps I'll never see the angels—I } 
don't know. Sometimes, when I’ve felt } 
wretched, and lonely-like, I'd go down there | 
where you see that brown hillock, and look 
up, up, trying to find a way among the stars, 
trying to think how I should feel if an angel } 
walked down it—down to me, poor miserable ; 
man! and | jest think of little Barby. She's 
always an angel to me; it was so curious to } 
think that I, great rude miner, with stained 
hands and blackened face, should be the fa- 
ther, should ever have the handling of any- ( 
thing so white and handsome. Oh, if you 
could have seen the eyes, so large, so blue, 
that always seemed a talking to me, and gave 
me a clean feeling just to know that they 
were looking at me. And then the curls, | 
used to wonder how Barbara dared to brush | 
and turn them so, I wouldn't a dared hardly 
to touch one. It seemed as if it would melt 
away from my fingers. Even my old mother } 
loved that child, and if I ever come home out 
o’ sorts, she’d just say, ‘‘ Barby wants to see } 
you,”’ and that would calm me like, 

O, dear, one day my ugly was too much | 
for me. Bill Werner and I got into a quarrel 
about a blast, and we both had backers ; it 
wouldn’t do for us to fight it out there, so we 
agreed to settle it up that night, and after work ! 
took a drink on it. I think they put some- 
thing into that drink, for I kept boiling up all § 
the way home, and I felt that I should vent } 
my spite on somebody before the time for the ; 
quarrel came. Sure enongh, I’d no sooner 
set my foot on the threshhold, than all the 
devils in me gave a great bound, and at it 1} 


‘ matter ? 


ME MAGAZINE. 
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‘went. I cursed Bill Werner up and down, 


and swore I'd have his heart’s blood; so still 


talking with wicked oaths, I got a great knife, 


and begun to sharpen it. My little Barby 


) was asleep—more’s the pity, and my mother 


was gone away, 
“= Jock !’’ cried Barbara, “you're going 


¢ to stay at home? you won't take the life of a 


fellow being !’’ 

Says I, “either his life or mine, before to- 
morrow at daybreak.’’ 

** Jock !’’ she cried, and sprang towards me, 
and God knows I didnt do it—the knife went 
in her side, 

No, she knew I didn’t do it, she said her 


¢ foot stumbled, and she fell on it. 


Well, it wasn’t that that killed her. I went 


‘nowhere that night, though, but after the 
} doctor. He said it wasn't much, and bound 


it up, and things went on—I was going to say 
as usual, but they didn’t. Before I left in the 
morning I saw Barbara trying to wake the 


} baby. She was weak, and lying down, and 


couldn't seem to manage it, 80 I went to lift 


;it—— 


I never speak of that, sir, but Tery like a 


} child. It almost killed me, sir; it did kill 


her. That dear little angel was dead! It 


{ never’d open them beautiful eyes again; it 


never’d curl up that pretty mouth again, Oh! 
I thought I should have gone stark mad, 


» standing there holding it, frozen-like, my 


eyes glued on to it, and Barbara crying out 

very fast, ‘‘ what is the matter? what is the 
> 

Oh! dear! I laid it in her arms; what 

else could Ido? I laid the little dead thing 

right in her arms, and she didn’t speak a 

word, only looked first at the baby, then at 


me, shivering as if she held cold ice against 


: her heart. 


** Maybe tisn’t gone, Barbara,’’ I kept say- 
ing, but she never spoke, only her eyes grew 
wilder, and her cheek whiter, and my mother 


‘ whispered, “go for the doctor, Jock, she's 


dying, too.’? I don't think I felt anything all 


ithe way. I was stunned. I couldn’t even 


speak to him, but he saw there was something 


; worse than usual on hand for him, and he 


jumped on his horse ; but I got there first—yes, 


' fast as he went, I was there before him, I’ve 


heard of flying to the uttermost ends of the 


} earth; I believe if I'd kept on I should have 


got there, 
Barbara, poor, white thing, still held the 


} baby—still shook like she had an ague, only 


there were great black hollows under her eyes. 
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lieve they ever had belonged to me; and 


“Why! how's this?” asked the doctor. 


“Ah! I see; shock last night; the baby } though they was within hand’s touch of me, 


nursed, di In't it? Yes . disordered the I could seem to see a great river rolling be 


tween us. 


stomach; hada fit; died,’’ 
But I vowed a vow, sir, that God help me 


All this time I sat in a corner cursing my 
, tearing my hair, and pinching my body, } to keep! I vowed over them, and | believe 


till I most pulled the flesh open. There was } they knew it somewhere, that I'd try to be 


the strangest sound in my ears, as if some pious as she was; 
held the memory of my baby *s little face-—no, 


and I'd never, so long as I 


body was howling on each side of me. I was 
all of a seethe, just as I’ve seen the earth look } never get mad again; and so far, I haven't 


when it was going to break, the cracks run broke it. Sometimes it seems as if all the 
ning in every direction, and the ground prick devils in hell got at me to tempt my ugly 


ing out and quiverin. Oh! 1 didn’t know } out of me; but there’s one little white face, 


s 
which way toturn. I'd felt thankful to see } with blueeyes, and such light, soft, silky curls, 
some one standing before me with a loaded } jist there, front of me, a little above my head— 
I would, for I wanted tocurse God and } I seem to see it, sir—that has more power 


gun. 
than all them flends. And when I’m sore 


die! 
Says the doctor: ‘You'd better come | pressed, and the temper threatens to git the 
upperhand o’ me, I take my Bible in my hand 


here, now, young man,”’ and I got to the bed 
I don’t know 


side, I don’t know how. She was looking | and | kneel down and pray. 


straight at mec, and the ol slow smile was |! what kind o’ praying it is. I expect there 
EB ’ praying 


coming into her face. wouldn't anybody understand it but God— 


‘*Let me take her, Barbara,’ I said, for I‘ and I wouldn’t think He did if 1 didn’t have 


felt somehow as if it was awful for her to be } a light feel after it that doesn’t come natural 


hugging the dead baby. only to folks as is pious. Well, sir, I’m get- 

She only shook her head, gave me, oh! } tin’ better of my ugly. Them little fingers is 
such a sweet look! turned her eyes up once ! leading the rough old miner up to the mouth 
as if she saw something, then cuddling the { o’ this great shaft, and Il hope soon to jump 
baby up closer and closer, oh! dear! she out among the stars and have done with the 
died, Yes, sir, and I hope you'll excuse me } dark pit o’ life. And then I'll see my baby— 
for showing off this way. Iain’t a crying, | my baby, sir, if she is an angel. I'll see my 
man; I never shed a tear, as I know of, be- } wife; and she'll give me that good old smile, 
But oh! when I see them both, baby { I know she will; and they two won't be the 


fore. 
ones that'll say ‘‘ well done!” when I 


and my poor Barbary, thatI had killed, yes, | only 
both of them, language isn’t strong enough } enter into them joys that no ears has heard 


to tell you my feelings. Oh, no, I didn’t be- ¢ tell of and no eyes has seen. 
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On' there have been hours when I deemed it hard Her white-waving pinions dispel the mist, 
And my heart-strings wildly quiver, 


To strive with a life-long disease, 
For oh! in the distance I catch a glimpse 


To feel the physical frame wear out 
By slow and weary degrees Of the hills beyond the river. 

And sometimes over the fathomleas tide 
An echo of melody floats ; 

Voices, blended with seraphim’s lyres, 


Hours, when each tremulous throb of the heart 
Seemed a mortal link to sever, 

And I grieved that health, with its joyous train, 
Had taken its flight forever. } In long mellifious notes 


} Joy, hallowed joy, rings now in the heart 
Which once with sorrow was aching, 

> And peace hath braided her snowy flowers 
Around the cords that are breaking. 


But now, as I journey adown life's path, 
With a weak and faltering tread, 

Faith lifts the shadows along my way 
And scattors the clouds of dread 
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‘‘On! just stop a moment, please!’’ said } 
J I I 


Emily to Aunt Margaret, as the latter rose to 
take her departure after one of her friendly, 
old-fashioned calls. ‘‘I want you to take a 
peep at my new China vases,’’ and the happy 


young wife led the way into the snug little ; 
parlor, where the glittering ornaments were 
seen, occupying a conspicuous place upon the } 


90? 


mantel. ‘* Now, arn’t they nice, Aunty! 
asked Emily, in the exuberance of her satis- 
faction, as, taking one down with both hands, 


} husband’s sudden death 


CHINA VASES. 


GRAN NISS, 


as your others are more suitable for your 
present furniture, though these are very beau- 
tiful, I grant. Then you exchanged for them 
garments which would have done much good 
if properly distributed. There is poor 
Gardener, sick with fever in the next alley, 
and those shirts, even if old, would have made 
him so comfortable for changes. 
And there’s Lucy Lane, the tailoress, whose 
lef 


necessary 


t her very poor, 


> she might have made several suits for her 
‘ 


she expatiated upon its several beauties, her } 


own admiration evidently increased by the 
examination. 
gilt flowers, so exquisitely wrought and stand- 


“Look, now, at these little } 
J , 


ing quite out from the surface ; did you ever 
see anything more perfectly artistic in design 


and finish ?” 
And Margaret examined the 
smiled of her benevolent smiles at her 


vase, and 


one 


without depriving your 


niece’s enthusiasm, fully acknowledging the 


morits of the new articles ; then, gravely look- 
ing over her spectacles, asked: ‘‘ But do you 
need them, Emily ?’’ adding, pleasantly, ‘‘I 
am afraid you are a little extravagant in get- 
ting such expensive ornaments, while Walter 
is only on a moderate salary.’’ 

‘* No, dear Aunty, not extravagant, I hope ; 
that is the beauty of it, for, though the price 
of the vases was eight dollars, they have not, 
in reality, cost me anything.”’ 

‘* A present, then.’’ 

‘*No, not at all; but you see I bought them 
of an old-clothes man, with 
garments of Walter’s and mine, which I was 


a 


two boys out of Walter’s old garments, that 


would have been just as g 


good as new for them ; 


and there are enough poor children to whom 
your shawl and sacques would be quite a God- 
send, besides affording you the satisfaction of 
knowing you had been benefiting your fellow- 
beings; and all this you might have done 
self of a single needed 
comfort. Now, the vender of old clothes will 
probably dress over Walter’s worn garments, 


and calling them new, or as good as new, cheat 


> some innocent, unsuspecting person by selling 


them for four times their real value. 
’ see 


> portunity of doing 


So you 
new beautiful 
to look upon, will have proved a very bad 
bargain for you, by 


your vases, though 
depriving you of the op- 
good; and also a serious 


evil, in proving the means of wronging the 
; 5 ging 


} tively valueless 


o » ¢ 
few cast-off 


glad to get out of the way, as it is nearly ; 
‘ : \ . ‘ ys 
house-cleaning time, and I don’t want such 


rubbish around.’’ 

** And no doubt you think you made a capi- 
tal bargain,’’ queried Aunt Margaret, with an 
incredulous smile. 


‘“Why, yes; didn’t I? for a half dozen 


worn shirts of Walter's, several old coats and } 
} the world be the better for your having lived 
> in it!’’? and Emily, brushing the tears away, 


pants, together witha faded shawl and a couple 
of sacques of mine, which were of no account ?”’ 

‘* Now Emily, dear,’’ censured the old lady, 
kindly, ‘ I 
your happy self-complaisance over this little 


business affair, but I really think you made a } 
; thankfully attest. 


very foolish and unprofitable bargain. In the 
first plave, you did not need these large vases, 
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am sorry to break the charm of } 
ceptable fruits of genuine charity, as many 


innocent poor out of their hard-earned wages, 
when paying their money for such compara- 
of But 
don’t feel too sadly about it, added 
the really kind-hearted Aunt, as Emily’s lips 
quivered, and the tears rushed into her usually 


articles clothing. 


darling,’’ 


merry blue eyes. ‘‘It can’t be helped now. 
I know you never thought of the effect of this, 
to you, innocent bargain, for which you are not 
to be blamed; but I feel it my duty, as I 
have lived longer than you, to tell you of 
these things, which I know you 


have too 


$ much good principle and sense to take un- 


kindly; so cheer up, little woman, and let 
kissed the good Aunt, and took to her heart 
the lesson which, in after years, produced ac- 
a recipient of her judicious liberality will 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
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‘*Is he a Christian?” 

The question reached my ear as I sat con- 
versing with a friend, and I paused in the 
sentence I was uttering, to note the answer. 

“Oh, yes; he is a Christian,’ was re- 
plied. 

‘*T am rejoiced to hear you say so. I was 
not aware of it before,” said the other. 

“Yes; he has passed from death unto life. 
Last week, in the joy of his new birth, he 
united himself to the church, and is now in 
fellowship with the saints.’’ 

‘* What a blessed change !”’ 

‘Blessed, indeed. 
another added to the great company of those 
who have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 


joy in Heaven on his account.’’ 


Another soul saved ; 


There is 


‘Of whom are they speaking?” I asked, 
turning to my friend. 

“Of Fletcher Gray, I believe,’’ 

‘*Few men stood more in need of Christian 
“If he is 


bered with the saints, there is cause for re- 


was replied. 


indeed, num- 


graces,’’ said I. , 
joicing.”’ 

‘* By their fruits ye shall know them,”’ re- 
sponded my friend ‘**T will believe his claim 
to the title of Christian, when I see the fruit 
in good living. If he have truly passed from 
death unto life, as they say, he will work the 
works of righteousness. A sweet fountain 
will not send forth bitter waters.’’ 

My friend but expressed my own sentiments 
I have learned to 
put small trust in “ profession ;” to look past 
the Surday and 


in this, and all like cases, 


prayer-meeting piety of 
people, and to estimate religious quality by 
the standard of the Apostle James. There 
must be genuine love of the neighbor, before 
there can be a love of God: for neighborly 
love is the ground in which that higher and 
purer love takes root. It is all in vain to talk 
of love as a mere ideal thing. Love is an ac- 
tive principle, and, according to its quality, 
works. If the love be heavenly, it will show 
itself in good deeds to the neighbor; but, if 
infernal, in acts of selfishness that disregard 
the neighbor. 

“*T will observe this Mr. Gray,’’ said I, as 
I walked homeward from the company, ‘and 
see whether the report touching him be true. 


I'm sorry !’ 


HRISTIAN? 


ARTHUR. 


If he is 
the Christian graces of meekness and charity 


, indeed, a ‘ Christian,’ as they affirm, 


will blossom in his life, and make all the air 
around him fragrant.’’ 

Opportunity soon came. Fletcher Gray was 
a storekeeper, and his life in the world was, 
consequently, open to the observation of all 
men. Hewas likewise a husband and a father. 
His relations were, therefore, of a character to 
sive, daily, atest of his true quality. 

It was only the day after, that I happened 
to meet Mr. Gray under circumstances favor- 
He came into the store of 


a merchant with whom I was transacting some 


able to observation. 


business, and asked the price of certain goods 
in the market. 


him narrowly. There was a marked change 


I moved aside, and watched 


in the expression of his countenance and in 
the tones of his voice. The former had a 
sober, almost solemn expression; the latter 
was subdued, even to plaintiveness. But, in 
a little while, these peculiarities gradually dis- 
appeared, and the aforetime Mr. Gray stood 
there unchanged—unchanged, not only in ap- 
pearance, butin character. There was nothing 
of the *‘ yea, yea,’’ and ‘‘ nay, nay,’’ spirit in 
his bargain-making, but an eager, wordy effort 
I noticed that, 


in the face of an asseveration that only five per 


to gain an advantage in trade. 


cent. over cost was asked for a certain article, 
he still endeavored to procure it at a lower 


an was named by the seller, and 


finally crowded him down to the exact cost, 
knowing, as he did, that the merchant had a 
large stock on hand, and could not well afford 


to hold it over. 

‘* He’s a sharper!’’ said the merchant, turn- 
ing towards me as Gray left the store. 

‘*He’s a Christian, they say,” was my quiet 
remark. 

‘*A Christian!” 

** Yes ; don’t you know that he has become 
religious, and joined the church ?”’ 

“ You're joking !”’ 

**Not a word of it. Didn’t you observe his 
subdued, meek aspect, when he came in?’ 

** Why, yes ; now that you refer to it, I do 
remember a certain peculiarity about him. 


Become pious! Joined the church! Well, 


’ 
‘* Por what ?” 
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‘Sorry for the injury he will do to a good 
cause. The religion that makes a man a bet- 
ter husband, father, man of business, lawyer, 
doctor, or preacher, I reverence, for it is genu- 
ine, as the lives of those who accept it do 
testify. But your hypocritical pretenders I 
scorn and execrate.”’ 

** It is, perhaps, almost toostrong language, 
this, as applied to Mr. Gray,’’ said I. 

‘‘ What is a hypocrite?’ asked the mer- 
chant. 

aie 


Christian 


man who puts on the semblance of 


virtues which he does not pos- 
sess.’’ 

‘‘And that is what Mr. Gray does when he } 
assumes to be religious. A true Christian is 
just. Was he just to me when he crowded 
me down in the price of my goods, and robbed 
me of a living profit, in order that he might 
secure a double gain? I think not. There is 
not even the live and let live principle in that. 
No If he has joined the church, my 
word for it, there is a black sheep in the fold ; | 


or, I might say, without abuse of language, a 
eB) 


no, sir. 


wolf therein, disguised in sheep's clothing. 
**Give the mantime,’’ said I. ‘‘ Old habits 
of life are strong, you know. In alittle while, ; 
I trust that he will see clearer, and regulate } 
his life from perceptions of higher truths.”’ 
**T thought his heart was changed,’ an- 
swered the merchant, with some irony in his 


tones. ‘* That he had been made a new crea- 


’ 


ture.’ 

I did not care to discuss that point with him, 
and so merely answered. 

‘*The beginnings of spiritual life are as the 
beginnings of natural life. The babe is born 
in feebleness, and we must wait through the 
periods of infancy, childhood, and youth, be- 
fore we can have the strong man ready for the 
burden and heat of the day, or full-armed for 
the battle. If Mr. Gray is in the first effort to 
lead a Christian life, that is something. He 
will grow wiser and better in time, I hope.’’ 

‘* There is vast room for improvement, ’’ said 
the merchant. at this 
time, only a hypocritical pretender. I hope, 
for the sake of the world and the church both, 


‘In my eyes, he is, 


that his new associates will make something 
better out of him.”’ 
I went away, pretty much of the merchant’s } 


My next meeting with Mr. Gray } 


opinion. 
was in the shop of a mechanic to whom he } 
had sold a bill of goods some months pre- } 
He had called to collect a portion of 
The ; 


viously. 
the amount which remained unpaid. 
mechanic was not ready for him. 


HOME 


} in justification of your own. 


{ bill is equal to half of yours. 


)} puts me off with excuses. 
you next time. 
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“‘T am sorry, Mr. Gray,’’ he began, with 
some hesitation of manner. 

‘Sorry for what ?’’ sharply interrupted Mr. 
Gray. 

‘Sorry that I have not the money to settle 
your bill. I have been disappointed ——”’ 

“T don’t that old story. You 
promised to be ready for me to-day, didn 
you?”? And Mr, Gray knit his brows, and 
looked angry and imperative. 
But 

‘Then keep your promise. 
right to break his word. 
things, and should be kept religiously.” 

“If my customers had kept their promises 


want 


‘* Yes, I promised. —’"? 
No man has a 


Promises are sacred 


to me there would have been no failure in 
mine to you,’’ answered the poor mechanic. 
‘It is of no use to plead other men’s failings 
You said the 
bill should be settled to-d and I calculated 
upon it. Now, of all things in the world, I 
hate trifling. I shall not 


“If you were to call forty times, and I 


Ly, 
call again, sir!’’ 


hadn't the money to settle your account, you 
would call in vain,’’ said the mechanic, show- 
ing considerable disturbance of mind. 

“You needn’t add insult to wrong.’’ Mr. 
Gray’s countenance reddened, and he looked 
angry. 

‘If there is insult in the case it is on your 
retorted the mechanic, with’ 
ger of gold out 


I must 


part, not mine,’’ 
“Tam nota di 
of the earth, nor a coiner of money. 
be paid for my work before I can pay the bills 
It was not enough that I told you of 


more feeling. 


I owe. 
the failure of my customers to meet their 
engagements ——”’ 
have such cus- 
tomers,’’ broke in Mr. Gray. ‘‘ No right to 
take my goods and sell them to men who are 
not honest enough to pay their bills.”’ 

‘One of them is your own son,”’ replied the 
mechanic, goaded beyond endurance. ‘ His 
I have sent for 


“You've no business to 


the amount a great many times, but still he 
I will send it to 


” 


This thrusting home with a sharp 


was 


} sword, and the vanquished Mr. Gray retreated 
} from the battle field, bearing a painfal wound. 


“That wasn’t right in me, I know,’ said the 
mechanic, as Gray left his shop. 
now, that I said it. But he 
Iam but human.”’ 


“I'm sorry, 
pressed me too 
closely. 
“He is a hard, 
man,’’ was my remark. 
‘They tell me he has become a Christian,”’ 


exacting, money-loving 





ee 


IS HE A 


said the mechanic. ‘‘ Has got religion—been 
converted. Is that so?’ 

“It is commonly reported; but I think 
Paul 


long-suffering, 


common report must be in error, Bt. 
gives patience, forbearance, 
meekness, brotherly kindness, and charity as 
some of the Christian graces. I do not see 
them in this man. 
must be in error.”’ 

“T have paid him a good many hundreds of 
dollars since I opened my shop here,’’ said 
the mechanic, with the manner of one who 
felt hurt. 
man, I try to be honest. 
little behind hand, as I am now, because peo 


“If | am a poor, hard-working 


Sometimes I get a 


ple I work for don't pay up as they should. 
It happened twice before when I wasn't just 
square with Mr. Gray, and he pressed down 
very hard upon me, and talked just as you 
heard him to-day. He got his money, every 
dollar of it; and he will get his money now. 


I did think, knowing that he had joined the | 


church and made a profession of religion, 


f 
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in prayer. During the services I heard his voice 
in the singing; and through the sermon, he 


maintained the most fixed attention. It was 


‘ communion Sabbath ; and he remained, afterthe 


{congregation was dismissed, to join in the 


: holiest act of worship. 


Therefore, common report } 


joining the church, became an active 


that he would bear a little patiently with me } 


this time. That, as he had obtained forgive- 
ness, as alleged, 


he would be merciful to his fellow-man. Ah, 


of his sins towards Heaven, 


well! These things make us very sceptical 


about the honesty of men who call themselves 


religious. My experience with ‘‘ professors ’’ 


has not been very encouraging. As a general 


thing I find them quite as greedy for gain as } 
‘love of advantage in trade; nor 


other men. We outside people of the world 
When a 


sets himself up to be of better quality than 


get to be very sharp-sighted, man 
we, and calls himself by a name significant 
of heavenly virtue, we judge him, naturally, 
by his own standard, and watch him very 
as selfish, as 


closely. If he remain as hard, 


exacting, and as eager after money as _ before, 
we do not put much faith in his profession, 
and are very apt to class him with hypocrites. 
His praying, and fine talk about faith, and 
heavenly love, and being washed from all sin, 
excite in us contempt rather than respect. 
We ask for good works, and are never satisfied 
with anything else. By their fruits ye shall 
know them.”’ 

On the next Sunday I saw Mr. Gray in 

My eyes were on him when he en- 
I noticed that all the lines of his 


church. 
tered, 

were drawn down, and that the whole aspect and 
bearing of the man were solemn and devo- 
tional. He moved to his place with a slow 
step, his eyes cast to the floor. On taking 
his seat, he leaned his head on the pew in 
front of him, and continued for nearly a minute 


VoL. xiv.—6 


face ¢ 


* befriend the weak and the needy. 
} his action in the case of unhappy debtors, who 


of business contracts. 


} last of these meetings. 


indeed self-deceived ?”’ 


“Can 


“Can this man be 
I asked myself, as I walked homeward. 
he really believe that Heaven is to be gained 
That Sabbath 


evening he can pitch his tent a day’s march 


by pious acts alone. every 
nearer Heaven, though all the week he have 
failed in the commonest offices of neighborly 
love ?” 

It so happened, that I had many opportu 
nities for observing Mr. Gray, who, after 
worker 
in some of the public and prominent charities 


of the day. He contributed liberally in many 


? cases, and gave a good deal of time to the 


prosecution of benevolent enterprises, in which 
But, 


when I saw him dispute with a poor gardener 


men of som: position were concerne 3 


who had laid the sods in his yard, about fifty 


¢ cents, take sixpence off of a weary strawberry 

woman, or chaffer with his bootblack over an 
’ extra shilling, lL could not think that it was 
‘ genuine love for his fellow men that prompted 


} his ostentatious charities. 


In no instance did I find any better estima- 
tion of him in business circles; for his re- 
ligion did not chasten the ardor of his selfish 


make 


more generous, nor more inclined to help or 


him 
Twice I saw 
had not been successful in business. In each 
case, his claim was among the smallest; but 
he said more unkind things, and was the 
h ul le st , 
creditors. He 
the outset, and made that a plea for the most 


to satisfy, of any man among the 


assumed dishonest intention at 


rigid exaction; covering his own hard selfish 


ness with offensive cant about mercantile honor, 


? Christian integrity, and a religious observance 


He was the only man 


$ among all the creditors, who made his church- 
; membership a prominent thing—few of them 


were even church-goers—and the only man 
who did not readily make concessions to the 
poor, down-trodden debtors. 

‘*Is he a Christian ?’’ I asked, as I walked 
home in some depression of spirits, from the 
And I could but an- 
swer No—for to be a Christian, is to be Christ- 
like, 

‘As ye would that men should do to you, 
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’ This is the divine 
standard. “ Ye must be born again,’’ leaves 
to us no latitude of interpretation. There 
must be a death of the old, natural, selfish 
loves, and a new birth of spiritual affections. 
As a man feels, so will he act, If the affeo- 
tions that rule his heart be divine affections, 
he will be a lover of others, and a seeker of 
their good. He will not be a hard, harsh, ex- 
acting man in natural things, but kind, for- 
bearing, thoughtful of others, and yielding. 
In all his dealings with men, his actions will 


do ye even so to them.’ 


be go 


He will regard the good of 
It is in 


and judgment. 
his neighbor equally with his own. 


at t3e uO DG 
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verned by the heavenly laws of justice > 


OAS UE ARANAAAAAN SLL LLL 


Christian graces reveal 
Religion is 


the world where 
themselves, if they exist at all. 
not a mere Sunday affair, but the regulator of 
a man’s conduct among his fellow-men. Unless 
it does this, it is a false religion, and he who 
depends upon it for the enjoyment of heavenly 
felicities in the next life, will find himself in 
miserable error. 
mere acts of piety, for Heaven is the comple- 
ment of all the human 
soul; and a man must come into these—must 
be born into them—while on earth, or he can 
never find an eternal home among the angels 
of God. Heaven is not gained by doing, but 
» by living. 


Heaven cannot be earned by 


divine affections in 
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SE TRYING 


BY MRS. F, 


You will never succeed, ‘‘it’s no use trying,”’ 
was the answer we.received one day when 
talking of something quite unimportant to 
you, dear reader, but very near our own heart. 


The voice was one we always listen to, and 
usually are guided by, but this time its dis- 
couraging arguments were unheeded. We did 
try, and we did succeed. The fact set us 
moralizing on the good or evil tendency of 
those few words, ‘‘it’s no use trying,’’ and 
the conclusion we came to was this: That for 
one vain idea dispelled, one wild project over- 
turned by their prudent influence, these chil- 
ling words have rung the knell of a hundred 
brilliant hopes, and paralyzed into apathy a 
thousand active and ardent minds which might 
otherwise have elevated themselves, and helped 
the world on in its progress. What would 
America have been if the great-hearted Co- 
lumbus had been discouraged by sneers about 
the uselessness of his attempts to discover 
the new world? Or where would have been 
Newton's stupendous theory if, at the com- 
mencement of his researches, some meddling 
friend at his elbow had whispered, ‘‘don’t 
try, you will be sure to fail!’’? In aid of the 
‘*never try’’ doctrine comes vanity, with its 
potent arguments, that no attempt at all is 
better than failure. We deny that in toto. 
Should a man failin a project too high for 
him, he at least becomes acquainted with his 
own powers; he loses that self-exaltation 
which is the greatest bane to real merit, and 
in finding his own level, he may do well. And 


W. CUSHMAN. 


better, far better, that all the pretenders in 
the world should sink back into 
scurity than that one spark of real talent 
should be extinguished by the cold check, 
‘* it’s no use trying.”’ Two old proverbs 

and there is much sterling old 
proverbs—say: ‘‘Everything must have a 
beginning,’’ and ‘‘ No 
can do till he tries.”’ 

and never, while you live, damp the energies 


deserved ob- 


wisdom in 


man knows what he 


Now, keep this in mind, 


of any person by the dangerous and heartless 
sentence, ‘it’s no use trying.”’ 

TasTz AND Execayce, though they are 
reckoned only among the smaller and second- 
ary morals, yet are of no mean importance in 
the regulation of life. A moral taste is not of 
force to turn vice into 
mends virtue with something like the blandish- 
ments of pleasure. Burke 

A Cueerru, Wire.—A pleasant, cheerful 
wife is as a rainbow set in the sky when her 
husband’s mind is tossed with storms and 
tempests ; but a dissatisfied and fretful wife, 
in the hour of trouble, is like one of those 
fiends who are appointed to torture the lost 
spirits. 

Ir is our duty, pointed out by the highest 
authority, to be “ diligent ;’’ and no duty can 
be neglected without incurring positive injury. 
On the other hand, all records—treligious, po- 
litical, and commercial—prove that, with few 
exceptions, the most industrious men have 
been the most successful. 


virtue, but it recom- 











NUX VOMICA. ike fruit, has been taken froma specimen collect 
Or the large family of poisonous plants, none |} oromandel coast by Dr. Roxburgh, ‘ 
a more powerful effectthan Nux Vomica, or Strych 


Indian botanists,’ who has supplied some inter 
nia, by which name the poison is best known. i 


‘sting particulars of the plant's history, 
Strychnine, or strychnia, is usually prepared l 
from the peltate seeds of Strychnos 
which is called 


‘ koochla.’ ”’ 


in his 
rks on Indian botany. The seeds are im 
ve t ? 


) relatinous pulp, which seems per 
‘ rats-bane,’ ‘poison nut,’ or 


} 
It is a woody pl unt, growing to the 


veing greedily eaten by many sorts 
t he seeds alone form the fatal drug. The 
size of a tree, and abounds on the Malabar and Coro vl of 
mandel coasts of the Indian peninsula, The ac 
companying drawing of a sprig of the plant, with 
its cluster of minute flowers, and its small orange 


is also, however, intensely bitter, 
in the cure of intermittent fevers, 
venomous snakes 


and is employed 
and bites of Indeed, strychnine 
itself is an important remedial agent. 
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rs have been spread abroad of the empioy- 


of strychnia to give bitterness to beer, &c., 


for which purpose it is in some respects suitable, for < 


it is an inter 
Johnator 


soleved in f 


sely bitter substance—so bitter (says 
that its taste can be detected when dis- 
0,000 times its weight in water; but 
it is too poisonous for any but the most unscrupu- 
lous and reckless people to employ in this way. 
The S 10s nux vomica belongs to the natn- 
ral order L 
tinguished by the powerful poisonous properties of 
its plants. One of these is the Strychnos tieuta, 


ark 
led ‘‘tjettek,” and ‘‘upas radja” 


from the | 
pois i is 
prepared Another species (S. tozifera) is em 
ployed by the American Indians to poison their ar- 


rows, and causes immediate death when introduced 


into the htest wound. SS. tdente (to which we 


have referred of Java, 
but, bei 
both 


from that far 


is called the ‘‘upas tree” 
a climbing plant, is quite different, 
in ral habit, and botanical characters, 
ous half-mythical upas tree, around 

fearful fables of death have been 


however, 


which many 


entwined. The name of ‘ upas”’ has, 


become associated with a great number of poison 


ous trees throughout Asia. The true upas tree is 


the A 
poison Its venom is 


but its seeds are wholesome. 


due to the same chemical substance (strychnine) 
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ganiacem, an order pre-eminently dfs- ; 


f the root of which the “ frightful | 


> tion 


is toxicaria, which yields the antjar } 


FADED 


HARRIET BE. 
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the 
Lindly ol 


constitutes Ntrychnos nux vomica a 
Dr. erves, that though 


much error has been written regarding the upas, 


which 
deadly poison. 


there remains no doubt that it isa plant of extreme 
virulence, even linen fabricated from its rough 
fibre being so acrid as to verify the 
shirt of Nessus, for it excites the 
itching if insufficiently prepared 

Before leaving the subject, it may be of interest 
to relate the anecdote of Dy bota 
nist. Gardner, when he went out 
enter upon his duties as 
Government Botanic 
natives had an ‘‘ upas” 


story of the 
most distressing 


Gardner, the 
to Ceylon, to 
intendent of the 
Garde found that the 
tree, to approach whose 
shadow was certain death. He treated the state 
ment with contempt, but the : s insisted upon 
the terrible effects of the t 
all argument was vain, he 


Super 


and finding that 
bed 
slept soundly his 
of the 
vigor 


his under 
the dreaded ‘‘ upas,’’ and tt 
first night in Ceylon. To the amazement 
natives, he arose on the morrow fresh and 
ous. 

nous effect of 
Strychnine appears to be owing to its exciting ac- 
upon the The 
stomach pump, with repeated doses of tartar emetic, 


To this we may add that the pois 


spinal system of nerves 


and cold affusion, are the remedies to be employed, 
other stimulant, 
but there is no known antidote to the poison 


to be followed by brandy or some 
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I opened a very old book, Bessie, 

in an idle hour, 
you think I found, Bessie— 
i and scentless flower ; 


This morn, 
And what 
A fad 
I still se 
As you p! 


the blush that came to your cheek, 
‘ked it for me, with look so meek, 


In the long, long ago 


We had left the orchard paths, Bessie, 
For the soft 
Where tl 


To a measure slow and staid, 


and shadowy glade, 


brooklet sobered its dancing 


And our pulses stilled in the holy hush, 
Like a spirit waiting the onward rush 
Of time when rife with change. 


I clasped your soft, dimpled hand, Bessie, 

And you took it not away, 
I pressed on your lips a lover’s kiss, 

And no lovelight stole away 
From your eye, that gleamed like a starlit wave, 
Reflecting the sparkles that gladness 
Upwelling deep below. 


gave, 


o 


; And your strong young f 


> 
t 


‘ 
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Bessie, 
ing cloud, 
his life-blood, 


I asked you to be my brid 
And you paled like the ever 
When the sun that tinged with 
Reflects but his snowy shroud, 
ke the aspen shook 
As you raised to my face an eager look, 
To read all trust in me 
Fifty long years have passed on, Bessie, 
Since I clasped your hand that day, 
And our foreheads are bare and wrinkled, 
And our hair is thin and grey, 
And our forms are bent with the weight of years, 
and their tears, 


Mindless of grief or joy 


But the outward is all that is touched, Bessie, 

The inward, like living spring 
Which flows on through storm, and through sun- 

shine, 

And greeneth each circling U 
Is fadeless yet, and as youthful 
You gave me that flower in cool shady glen, 

In the long, long ago 


ling, 


as when 


Berea, Ohio. 
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TREASURY. 


LAUGH AT ME. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘On, Aunt Jane, ride on horseback with a girl, 
over to Pike’s creek! I wouldn’t do it for ten dol 
lars! the boys would laugh at me for a month 
and Robert 


around the end of his fishing rod, and his face 


Scranton wound the twine nervously 
flushed away up into the roots of his brown hair 
at the thought of his companions’ ridicule. 

“ Well, Robert, I think quite likely they would,” 
said Aunt Jane, in her quiet, earnest way, glancing 
up from the tassel she was sewing on her nephew's 
cap. ‘* People in all ages have generally found plenty 
to laugh at them for doing good deeds; but Mary 
Pratt is a poor little girl, younger, by four years, 
than you, and she’s been sick for three weeks with the 
scarlet fever, and shut up in that little dark bed-room 
from all the light and beauty of the Summer; and 
her mother takes in plain sewing, and can’t afford 
to keep a horse, so I thought, as you were going to 
ride down to Pike’s creek, it would do the delicate 
little girl more good than you can imagine, to carry 


? 


brightened, he brought down his hand heavily on 


> * 
the table, then sprang up, and went out into the 


garden, and his Aunt bent with dim eyes over ber 
sewing, and thanked God. 


She came shyly into the sitting-room, a little 


} pale, sunburnt child; but her eyes eparkled joy 


her over to her Grandma's, who lives only a half 


a mile beyond. But I leave you to decide which 
would be more manly, to do a good act to a sick- 
ly little child who hasn't any father to take care of 
her, or to deny her all the pleasure and benefit of 
a ride, just because you fear the laughter of your 
schoolmates.”’ 

Here Aunt 
there fell a betwixt her and her 
nephew, Robert Scranton; but the lady knew what 
thoughts were at work in the boy's soul, as he 
turned uneasily in his chair, and drummed on the 
table, and made knots in the twine. 

Robert Scranton was not thirteen ; his 
father was dead, and his mother was an invalid, 
traveling for her health ; so the boy had come up 


Jane returned to her sewing, and 


long silence 


quite 


into the country to pass a year with his Aunt Jane, 
and to attend the village academy. 

He was a bright, eager, outspoken boy, a great 
favorite with his 
everybody ; but brave and fearless as he seemed, 
he was very sensitive to ridicule, and had an al- 


schoolmates, and indeed with 


most morbid dread of being laughed at by the 
boys, and this feeling, unsuspected by 
sometimes made of Robert Scranton that pitiful 
thing—e moral coward ! 

But there were springs of warm, generous feel- 


himself, 


ing in the boy's soul, and his Aunt had reached 
one of these when she told him the story of the 
sick litle girl, Mary Pratt; so there went on a 
sharp conflict between his and his 
kind heartedness ; but at last his brow suddenly 


cowardice 


fully out of her sharpened face, as she went up to 
Robert's aunt, and said, in her glad, lisping voice 
Now Rot 


ing, and sai 


rt came over to our house this morn 


i I was to go ridin’ on horseback to 
Grandma's, if I'd be here by two o'clock,” and she 
brushed the 


smoothed the folds of the snowy white apron, in 


strings of her straw bonnet, and 
which her mother had dressed her for the occa- 
sion 

that will be 
his was all Mrs Ingham said, for just 


dear, very nice, indeed 

won'tit!’ 7 

then her nephew entered the room, and she was a 

judicious woman, and knew that Robert would not 
e taken of his generosity 

But she watched from her window, when the b« y 

lifted the little girl, and set her 


then, taking ¢ 


on the 
great grey horse, and 
r on behind her 

rted, the child gave 


she said; ‘‘it 


his fishing rod 
As the 
shriek ; 


' 


me so ali 


sprar 
animal 
“Oh, I'm 
) 


ry,’ and the little 


a quick 
afraid makes 
pale face was turned 
appealingly to the boy. 

“Oh, don't be 


I won't let him hurt you 


His heart warmed towards her, 
afraid now; Lean right 
against me, and take tight hold of my arms.’’ 


And she little 


shoulder, and seized his arm in her small hands, and 


leaned her head against his 
so secured, she grew fearless, and at length fairly 
broke into a shriek of laughter at the delightful 
motion 

Robert was greatly amused. ‘‘ You like to ride, 
don’t you? 

“Oh, I guess I do, and I don’t feel a bit afraid 


now—I like you, too; and she flashed up her 


bright, inmost smile in his face. 
Do you! what makes you like me 
I told Mamma I 


knew you was, when you said you'd take me to ride 


> 


‘Oh, because you're 80 good. 


this afternoon.’ 

* Well, I wouldn't have missed taking you for 
twenty dollars,’’ said Robert, and his face was full 
of smiles, and something better than smiles. 

So they rode through the still, green woods 
chatting together for more than two miles, and at 
last Robert heard voices in the distance, and he 
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braced himself up proudly, for he knew that the 


ordeal had come. 
What a shout that was, echoing away off among 
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the hills, from the throats of the half dozen boys on 5 


the bank, where the waters of the little river 
gathered themselves up into a creek. 
Scranton, riding with a girl! 


Robert took off his hat, and 


“Oh, 


Robert 
Hurrah ! r 


Hurrah ! 


$ her from the horse 


eens ~ vane mee — 


In a little while he returned to his companions. 
They had fine sport that afternoon, and it was some 
time after sunset when Robert and Mary drew up 
before the front gate. 

“Oh, I've had such a nice time, Miss Ingham,” 
said the little girl, as the lady went out and lifted 
And Robert's promised to 


} take me over to the mil! next week.” 


shouted with the loudest of them, though his face | 
} enjoyed it, too.’’ 


was all in a blaze. 

“Oh, Robert, before you'd catch me there 
claimed Harry Weston, as amid the shouts and 
laughter the riders paused in the midst of the boys 


1” ex. 


“Has he? Well, Robert, I think you must have 


“Oh, I've had a capital time, Aunty—the very 


> best that I ever had in my life.” 


‘ Now, see here, boys, just hear me a minute ; this ‘ 


little girl's been sick with the scarlet fever ever so 
long, and she wanted to come over to her Grandma's, 


Robert Scranton became, in after years, a brave 


and honorable man, bold and fearless in the Right, 


> and little Mary Pratt was his wife 


and there wasn’t anybody else to bring her, and so > 


I did, and so I would again, if all the boys in the 
world stood here to laugh and make fun of me, 
and so would they too, unless they were all cow- 
ards 

He said these words out bold and fearless, and 
then rode on, and somehow the boys did not raise 


; right. 


another shout; some of them laughed, some of } 


them whistled, but all in their hearts respected 
Robert Scranton for his courage. 


lared that that horseback 


the dawn of a new 


And he alw ays «de 
ride over to Pike's creek was 
hi 


life of moral courage in his soul 


May it be this to you who read it 
ls 


i 


Don't be 
afraid, my dear child, of any laughter, or ridicule, 
or contempt, when you know you are in the way of 
This alone shall make of 


you strong, true men and women, a “ blessing to 


moral courage 


} your day and generation 





THE TOILET 


FASHIONS FOR 


AND WorRK TABLE. 


AUGUST, 1859. 


BY GENIO C. 


Mewsers of the Beau Monde divide the year 
into two interesting seasons. The first is the ball 
and the second, the visiting— 
The first 
showy and evanescent—the last, the 


he 


ba Opera season ; 
rf e 


w—to the watering places 


most 
SU readers 


m Preeuming t 
Home Magazine to be rather rich than gaudy, 
resent iu this number the two most important 


suxkurious. 


yles 
and Newport 


our wealthy pleasure seekers, of the most cultivated 


‘ 


We may remark also that many of 


and re 


of the } 


of dress for wear at such places as Saratoga ‘ 


fined, do not leave the city until the latter § 


end of July, and that, while August is the most in- } 


teresting month of the watering place season, yet 
Newport remains gay until the middle of October. 
DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE, 
Lapy on Tas Lert.— Toilette de Ville, or pro- 
menade costume. 


COON ee PPP 


Full toilette chapeau, of Louise blue silk for the } 
summit and the curtain, with the crown of the same, ¢ 
i four rows of fringed cowlisses, or simple puffs 
; These are about two and a half inches in diameter 
{ each. This skirt is double, but the upper one is 


covered with white lace. Just back of the edge 
of the border, there is a derde and full of pointed 
lace, before which, and under the crown, there is 


SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


a ribbon of Louise blue, forming a double bow 
over the forehead, and losing elf for an instant 
at the top of the ear rings into view again at 
the art of the bonnet ears 
which disclose a full le ruche of lace from the 
hair to the midd ( chin. The curtain 
edged with white lace. This hat is trimmed with- 
} ut 


once to edge up] 


‘s 


e 
i 


the complexion be rather 


out artificial flowers a few roses and foliage 
are advisable, especially if 
too delicate or pale 

Robe of taffetas, bi high behind, and on the 
shoulders, with the front opening in kerchief style 
to the top of the d¢ Waist close and 
square. The front of the body is ornamented with 
rosettes, and the three falls to the flounce of the 
bertha are pinked or decoupes. The sleeve is long, 
and formed at the shoulder with plaiting, and three 
rows of fringed cow/isses, and at the wristband 


dy 


bertha). 


with similar fringed cow/tsse 
The skirt is close, and parts from the waist with 





THE TOILET 


—— 


called a flounce, and is edged with four coudesses 
rather heavier, or wider 
skirt. 
and the chemese shows a b 


It should be remarked that one of 


Undersleeves, wi lace ends rather dee] 
rder above the dress 
the pecull 
marks characterizing this costume is its s mpl oily 
It is composed of only three colors, viz I 


and the gloves are 


and white worn with this dress 
Lapy on Turk Rie 
of white 


blonde, with an 


net straw 
forming three 
cross the bonn just bs of the } 
of f 
dise ornaments the 
of little r 
Ruches of Blonde 
ribbon, 30 No. wide 
Robe of Moi 


round, with ag 


athers fall curtain, ora 
side. Under tl 
ses and buds, fo 
Brides string 
intigue.—Body plain, 
ffes up the front of body 


laits and false 


very ample, with fine large 


at intervals, rendering the dress not t 
around the hips, but spreading it greatly 
bottom 

Marquise mantelet, of black silk and lace. The 
mantelet is a trifle decol/ete at the top, but the whole 
is very closely adjusted to the figure. T 
edges are of velvet 

This costume is simple in its compositi 
the materials are very rich. It is quiet an 
tentatious, with the air of a rich young widow 

After all, 


impress with interest 


is distin we and taking white and black 


are the colors to 
GENERAL (¢ 


BSERVATIONS ON THE FASHIONS 


It is a subject of very remark, that the 


) 
rode dé cha ¢ 


gene ral 
re-dinner d: 

come universal, 

tablier, as well 

without waist 

coquetry, as well 

utility, and 

cluding fA 

urked feature in tl 


Trimm 


the month ioe a very pre 


introducing black with almost every c¢ 


We 


trimmings, whether for robes or bonnets 


} 


attention to this novelty last year, and a 


was very generally 


ad pted, yet, as we for 
has been revived this season, and will « 
be in vogue fora time. Our readers may have 
marked that sometimes certain styles « 
simple and chaste character are more px 

fixed than others more striking in dispositior 

ques, the durnous, feathers on Leg- 


pink 


our grand- 


the large casa 
horn bonnets, expotes of 
or lilac-—fashions 


lace, lined with 
patronized by 
mothers—may still be seen in the salons of our 
leading artistes. 

Wide ribbons at the waist are much worn in 
either morning or evening dress; many of these 
are of very novel and elegant designs. For morn- 


ing dress plaid or plain ribbons are generally worn ; 


blue, drab, 


AND 


than those at the top of the 


r 


WORK TAB 


for evening, J 
bons 


and 


Notwithstanding the great outery against crino 


line, as a faithful chronicler we have to record that 


the skirts of dresses are worn quite as full as ever 


An effort is being made to bring in train dresses, 


} 


but we hope it will prove unsuccessful 


THE SULTANA OPERA CLOAK. 


f our fair readers a design for a new 


ra cloak, which has just been 
The extremely elegant effect of the 


strike 


graceful, easy flow, when on the figure 


Sultana opera ¢l 


The 


ak cannot fail to the ob 


he eye, and exhibits sympt 
It will be seen that the folds 


ferent directi 


Instead of 


n to the generality 


opera cl draping from the 
shoulders downwards, thereby creating an unnatural 
stiffness in the figure, they assume a semi-cireulaz 


fall gracefully into the waist, and produce a 


rt otherwise unattain 
semblance of a hood, 


, and ornamented with tassels, 


manufactured expressly for the el 
of the internal ns of 
of the Alhambra. | It is fast 


th a loop and buttons to correspond 


ak from a design 


decorat f 


i from 


princi} ale 


one 
urt 
ved in front wi 
he tassels, and affords 


unusual protection to 


the chest 


NIGHT ROBE OF NANSOOK 
The skirt is full and long, 


round; a band of insertion, edged with fine needle- 


MUSLIN. 


touching the floor all 


work, runs up the front, passing to the throat, 


is fastened with 


and 
duced 
is plain behind, 


small thread buttons, int 
The body 


is formed of rows of insertion, divided 


into the embroidery 
and in front 

nuslin puffs; the last puff towards the shoulders 
frill 


» bust is covered 


is finished with a of rich needlework. Thus 


with an elegant combi- 
of puffs and needlework; a round collar 
a frill of 
The slee 


| at the wrist into a needlework hood 


Pa single puff, and edged with 


surrounds the neck ves are 

a full puff, finished by a rich raffle of 
needlework, which falls back upon the arm like a 
the waist, 
a bow in front, where it flows half 


gauntlet cuff; a muslin sash surrounds 


and is tied in 
way down the skirt, and is finished at the rounded 
ends with a frill of needlework like that on the 


sleeves. 


other fancy rib- 


nance ete 
a een a 





Hints FoR HovUSEKEEPERS. 


Cuoose tae Sunny Sipe or tHe Street.— 
A free exposure to the light, and to the sun’s in- 
fluence, has a great effect in diminishing the ten- 
dency to disease. The sunny side of the street 
should always be chosen as a residence, from its 
superior healthiness. It has been found, in public 
buildings, &c., that those are always the most 
healthy which are the lightest and sunniest, In 
some barracks in Russia it was found that, in a 
wing where no sun penetrated, there occurred three 
oases of sickness for every single case which hap- 
pened on that side of the building exposed to the 
sun's rays. All other circumstances were equal— 
such as ventilation, size of apartments, number of 
inmates, diet, &c.—so that no other cause for this 
disproportion to exist. In the Italian 
cities this practical hint is well known. Malaria 
seldom attacks the set of apartments or houses 
which are freely open to the sun, while on the oppo- 
site side of the street the Summer and Autumn are 


very unhealthy, and even dangerous. 


seemed 


oo 


Enxauisu Srew is the name given to the follow- 
ing preparation of cold meat: Cut the meat in 
pepper, salt, and flour them, and lay them 
inadish. Take afew pickles of any kind, or a 
small quantity of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle 


slices ; 


over the meat 
water ; add to it a small quantity of the vinegar 
belonging to the pickle, a small quantity of catsup, 
and any gravy that may beset by for use. Stir all 
together, and pour it over the meat. Set the meat 
before the fire, with a tin behind it, or put it ina 
Dutch oven, or in the oven of the range, as may 
be most convenient, for about half an hour before 
dinner time. This isa cheap and simple way of 
dressing cold meat, which is well deserving of 
attention. 


Ayotuer Direction ror Srewixa.—Stewing 
consists in subjecting meat, for a considerable time, 
to @ very moderate heat, in a small quantity of 
No good stew for an early dinner can be 
The plan recommended 


water. 
made the day it is wanted. 
is to cut the meat in pieces of the required size, 
pack them closely together, covering them with 
cold water, or, what is preferable, broth ; place the 
stewpan where it will gradually warm, and keep 


- some fine apples, cut out the ec 


Then take a*teacup, half full of 


; juice, and some pieces of cinnamon; 


—AP LAPP LLLP PRA PPP 


afterwards, press it while damp 


it for some hours at a heat considerably short of ) 


boiling. The albumen is thus dissolved, and the 
fibres so far softened and separated that the toughest 
parts become tender and digestible. The 
should be put away in an open vessel until the 
next day, when the fat should be removed from the 
top, and vegetables and seasoning added; it may 
be thickened with flour or meal, if required 
(92) 


stew 


French cookery vinegar is largely employed in the 
process of stewing. It acts by softening the fibrin, 


and so renders the meat more tender and digestible 
rst 
coarsely ground, and 
water; stir them well 
1, let it stand half an 


Yeast From tue Stuur —Fi procure one 


gallon of good barley malt 
three times as much boiling 
together, then cover the vesse 
hour, then strain the liquid outand putit in a cop 
per kettle, put it over the fire, 
to a boil add one-fourth of a } 
fifteen minutes, then take it off and strain it again, 
then boil it down to about half a gallon, putitina 
new stone crock, tie a paper over the top, keep it 
ina place at a temperature of 80 degrees, let it 
stand thirty-six hours, or till it works, then pat it 
in a new stone jug and cork tight. The best place 
to keep it is in a cold spring. Now, 
that little good yeast W. C. P. wants 
spoonful is sufficient for a baking 

keep good six months or a year if kept as di 
Ohio Cull 


and when it comes 


ind of hoy a; boil it 


this will be 
table- 
Phis yeast will 


One 


rected.—Corresponde nt of ivator. 


Nice Tea Disa or Aprirs.—Peel 

res, and lay them 
in a stewpan; fill it with cold water, cover 
close, and letat stand for an hour. Take the skins 
and cores, tie them up in a thin muslin bag, and 
let them boil in a little water for Take 
out the bag, add to the syrup some sugar, lemon 
add all the 
les have been cooking 


A Very 


up 


an hour 


cold water in which the apy 
When it has boiled up once, put in the apples and 
let them stew until transparent and tender. Spread 
on a flat dish, pour the juice over them, and cat 
with cream. 

Pears, cooked in the same way, are very de- 
licious. 


Mernop or Resrorine tar Cotor or Sink 
on Rippon.—Mix together half a pint of gia, four 
ounces of soft soap, and two ounces of honey. Then 
the silk or 


two waters con- 


dip a sponge into the liquid, and rub 
ribbon. After which, rinse it in 
taining two or three spoonsful of ox gall, which 
will brighten the faded color and prevent its run- 
ning. The silk or ribbon should not be wrung, but 
well shaken and hung up smoothly to dry, and 
Dark or light 


colors, after fading, will, if treated in this way, 


> look like new. 


In § 


Cueese Stiranovr.—One pound of oatmeal, 
three ounces of salt, half a pound of cheese cut up, 
two tablespoonsful of mustard, two gallons of water; 
add the oatmeal with the hand, and stir all the 
time. 





HEALTH 


LONGEVITY 


To a very great extent our life is in our own } 
hands, although it is the prevailing fashion of the | 
times to regard death, especially if it is prema- 
ture, or if the person dying, of any age, occupies 3 
a position of influence and usefulness, as a ‘‘ myste- 
rious dispensation of Providence,’’ when in reality 
** Providence '’ had nothing to do with it; had no 
direct agency in the matter, only indirectly, in 
having founded the laws of our being. When men 
die short of eighty or an hundred years, it is the 
result of violated law, and almost always on their 
own part. 

If a sedentary man eats a hearty meal late in $ 
the day, or a laborious man does the same thing 
after long fasting and protracted exertion, ending } 
in great bodily fatigue, and is attacked in the night { 
with cramps, cholic, or cholera morbus, or - other 
form of looseness of bowels, ending in death next } 
morning, there is no ‘‘ mystery’’ in that. The 
man is his own destroyer, and in that destruction 
his Maker had no agency. 

A man in the prime of life enters a crowded ; 
omnibus, after a long or rapid walk, which has } 
induced free perspiration ; the air appears alone to 
him almost suffocating, and with an insanity, re- 
sulting from detached scraps of knowledge about 
the advantages of pure air, he opens the window, 
and the breeze is delicious; but before he is aware ; 
of it he finds himself chilled, and wakes up in the 
morning with acute throat-disease, or inflammation } 
of the lungs, or violent fever, or the magazine of { 
impending consumption has been fired, and he 
wilts, and wastes, and dies, by his own hand, from 3 
ignorance of the fact that no air of any coach, or 
conveyance, or crowded room is a thousandth part 
as injurious or dangerous to a new comer, as the 
purest air that was. ever breathed, if it comes with 
a draught upon one who is perspirihg and remains 
in a still position. 

The most talented and useful clergyman in the 
land, whose influence is widening and deepening 
every day for good, carrying all before him by the 
power of his eloquence after an unusual effort, 
in which the heart, as well as brain and body, all 
have been brought into an exhausting requisition, 
all heated, and perspiring, and debilitated, 
feels it his duty to attend some urgent call, and 
hastes away into the cold, raw, damp air, the bleak 
wind whistling fiercely by, and ina week, in the 
midst of his usefulness, he is laid in the grave, by 
peritoneal (abdominal) inflammation, or quinsy, or 
pleurisy ; his own destroyer, for he acted as if he 
were made of iron, instead of flesh and blood. He 


’ 


‘ that as he was doing 
} be wrought for his protection; and because the 


? response from another direction. 


DEPARTMENT. 


PROMOTED. 


threw his life away, in an indistinct impression 
a good work a miracle would 
their usual 


laws of nature were allowed to take 


? course, it isdeemed a ‘‘ wonderful and mysterious 


dispensation of Providence,’? and we cry ‘“ His 
ways are past finding out.”’ 

A woman holds on her lap a lovely child. It 
was born perfect, fair and beautiful, but the aristo- 
cratic mother has not the stamina to feed it, for 
the natural fountain is short of a full supply, and 
ale and beer, and the universal milk punch are 
swilled by the pint and quart a day to ‘‘ make 
milk.’? But just in proportion as it is alcoholic, it 
is innutritive, it creates an appearance of flesh, and 
strength, and thrift, but all as unreal and transient 
as Jonah’s gourd, and the child, by the excitement 
thrown to the head, dies of water én the brain; or 
if by virtue of the father’s more robust and vigor- 
ous constitution and temperament, infancy and 


youth are survived, the instinct for excitement 


planted in the first year wakes up again at maturi- 
ty, and the young lady wastes her intellect in the 
stimulus of novel-reading, or the young man de- 
stroys intellect and body too, in yielding to the 
fires of liquor and of license, and, suddenly as the 
bank deposit of a spendthrift heir gives out, so 
suddenly is exhausted the vital force, and he dies 


? at his toilet, in his chair, at the table, or on the 


street, of heart disease, the coroner's jury reports ; 
a ‘‘ mysterious dispensation of Providence is the 
The true verdict 
is, ‘‘died by a mother’s folly, committed twenty 
years agone !” 

Great men are gentle. God is love. 
removing his children from their lower home is in 


His way of 


$ tenderness, for he has appointed that in the habitual 


exercise of moderation all the parts of the human 
machine shall wear out equally, one not faster than 
another ; one no sooner than another; all gradually 
cease; all fail at the same instant; one worn out 
function does not cease its operation while another, 
in its full vigor, strives to go on without it; hence 
the universally observed fact is, that the very old 
die gently, without a struggle, and scarce a pang ; 
die as an infant falls to sleep amid its mother’s 
lullaby; “like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season,” 
** So fades a Summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o'er 

So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore.’’ 

Hall's Journal of Health. 
(93) 





MoruneEers’ DEPARTMENT. 
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HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 

From the moment that a child becomes subject 
to any infirmity, a special relation between him 
and his mother begins to exist, and their confidence 
me special, She must watch for, or make 
for speaking to him about his particular 


must be« 
occasions 
trial ; not often, nor much at a time, but so as to 
leave anu 

heart If 
this is the gentlest and easiest way in which he 
can be made so. If he is conscious, he must have 
» at his heart, which he will be the better 
Humpbacked people are generally 


pening for the pouring out of his little 
he is not yet conscious of his peculiarity, 


some * 
for confiding. 
said to be vain, haughty, fond of dress, forward 
and talkative, irritable and passionate. If not so, 
they are usually shy and timid. I cannot see any- 
thing in their peculiarity to cause the first-named 
tendencies, and I believe they arise from the mis- 
management of their case. The fond mother, and 
pitying friends may naturally forget that the child 
does not see himself as they see him, and fancy 
that they soothe his mortifications, by saying 
whatever they can say in favor of his appearance ; 
letting him know that he has pretty hair, or good 
eyes. They may even dress him fine, to make up 
to him in one way for his faults of appearance in 
another 

Under the idea of encouraging him under his 
supposed mortifications, they may lead him on to 
be and talkative. And then, again, his 
mortifications, when they come upon him unpre- 
How much 


forward 


pared, may well make him irascible. 
of this might be obviated, as well as the shyness 
and timidity of those who are left to themselves, 
by timely confidence between the mother and child 
When they are alone together, calm and quiet, let 
her tell him that he does not look like other chil- 
dren, and that he will look Jess like other people as 
he der, Never let her tell him that this is 
of no great consequence—never let her utter the 
cant that is talked to young ladies at schools, that 
the charms of the mind are everything, and those 
of the form and face nothing. This is not 
and she ought to know that it is not; and nothing 


true ; 


but truth will be strong enough to support him in { 
Let her not be afraid to } 


what he must undergo. 
tell him the worst. He had better hear it from 
her; and it will not be too much for him, if told 
in a spirit of cheerful patience. The child, like 
the man, never has a happier hour than that which 
succeeds the reception of bad news, if the nobler 
faculties are allowed their free play.—Miss Mar- 


tineau 


CHILDREN’S FOOD. 
To this fact the attention of parents and guar- 
dians should seriously be given, that by it they 
(94) 
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may learn to avoid the petty tyranny and folly of 
insisting on children eating food for which they 
manifest repugnance. treat 
the child’s repugnance as mere caprice—to condemn 
itas ‘‘stuff and nonsense,’’ when he refuses to eat 


It is too common to 


fat, or eggs, orcertain vegetables, and “ wholesome” 
puddings. 
should not be altogether slighted, especially when 
it takes the form of refusal, because this caprice is 
probably nothing less than the expression of a par- 
ticular and temporary state of his organism, which 
we should do wrong to disregard. And whenever 
a refusal is constant, it indicates a positive unfit- 
ness in the food ss ignorance of physi- 
ology, an ignorance unhappily too widely spread, 


Now, even a caprice in such matters, 


Only gr 


can argue that, because a certain article is whole- 
some to many, it must necessarily be wholesome to 
all. Each individual organism is specifically differ 
ent from any other. However much it may re- 
semble others, it necessarily in some points differs 
from them; and the amount of these differences is 
often considerable. If the same wave of air strik- 
ing upon the tympanum of two different men will 
produce sounds to the one which to the other, are 
inappreciable—if the same wave of light will affect 
the vision of one man as thet of red color, while 
to the vision of another it is no color at all, how 
unreasonable it is to expect that the same substance 
will bear precisely the same relation to the ali- 
mentary canal of one man, as to that of another. 


THE ANGELS IN THE HOUSE. 


$ Three pairs of dimpled arms, as white as snow, 
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Held me in soft embrace ; 
Three little cheeks, like velvet peaches soft, 
Were placed against my face. 


Three tiny pairs of eyes, so clear, so deep, 
Looked up in mine this even, 

Three pairs of lips kissed me ‘* good night,”’ 
Three little forms from Heaven. 


Ah, it is well that ‘‘ little ones’’ should love us; 
It lights our faith when dim, 

To know that once our blessed Savior bade them 
Bring ‘little ones’’ to him! 


And said He not, ‘‘ of such is Heaven,”’ and bleas'd 
them, 
And held them to His breast; 
Is it not sweet to know that when they leave us, 
Tis there they go to rest? 


And yet, ye tiny angels of my house, 
Three hearts encased in mine, 
How ‘twould be shattered, if the Lord should say, 


” 


‘‘ Those angels are not thine ! 





NEW 


TRAVELS iN Ecypt ann tHe Hoty LAanp; or, 
the Crescent and the Cross By Eliot Warbur- 
ton. Philadelphia: H. C. Peck §& Theo. Bliss. 
Speaking of this fascinating Book of Eastern 


Travel, the Evening Bulletin Says: 


“The glowing prophecy uttered by the author } 


r 
’ 


fy Fothen, as to the future excellence of this book, ; 
before it appeared, some fourteen years ago, was } 
It was, is, 


fully borne out when it was published. 


and always will be, a delightful work; one to be { 
In it the East } 


reprinted, and always in demand. 


passes before us like a dream or a diorama, and we ; 
close the pages with that longing for more which 3 


is the truest test of excellence.’’ 
IN THE 

New York: 
account 


Paciric. By Lieut 
Redfield 


Aruy Lire 
rence Kip. 
A straightforward 

against the tribe of the Cour d’Alenes, Spokan, 

and Pelouze Indians, in 1858, on our Northern Pa 
cific coast. It is an attempt to show the manner 
in which such an expedition is conducted, and to 
picture some phases of “Army Life.” The un- 
pretending pages of an officer’s Journal may fur- 
nish food for thought, and material for a more ap- 


preciative judgmeyt than is generally awarded to } 


our gallant little army. 


Tus Virainta Springs, anp Tus Sprines or 
THE Sovran anp Soutuwest. By J. J. Moor- 
man, M.D. Resident Physician at the White 
Sulphur Springs. 
the Routes and Distances to the various Springs. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Health and pleasure-seekers will find in this care- 


fully prepared volume just the information they } 


desire. 
are famed for their curative qualities, which are 


The springs of the South and Southwest 


here specifically set forth by one in every way 
competent to speak to the point. 


Tue Art or Extempore Speaking. Hints for 
the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. 
Bantain, Vicar and Professor at the 
Sarbonne. With Additions by a Member of the 
New York Bar. New York: Charles Scribner. 
A work on oratory and public speaking, by the 

eloquent Bantain, cannot fail to offer suggestions 

of special value to those who have to make public 
addresses, and in particular to those who are called 

The treatise is a de- 


General 


upon to speak extempore. 

sideratum in our literature. 

Tax Wans or tue Roses; or Stories of the Strug- 
gle of York and Lancaster. By J. G@. Edgar, 

author of ‘‘ Boyhood of Great Men,” &c., &c. 

New York: Harper AG Bros. 

A book for boys. No period in England’s history 
is richer in romantic incident than the one occupied 
by the “ Wars of the Roses.’’ Our author, there- 
fore, had the material to make a very attractive 
volume, and he bas succeeded. 


Law - 
§ 


of an expedition } 


With a Map and Piates, and } 


} ished power. 
» recommend for their moral purity. 
no caterer for prurient fancies. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


Tuoverts on Epvucationat Topics anp Institv- 
Boston : PAil- 


Tions. By George 8. Boutwell. 

lips, Sampson & Co. 

Mr. Boutwell appears to have devoted time and 

s, and some of 
The volume 


attention to the matter he discu 
his views are new and commendable 
is mainly composed of lectures and addresses de- 


livered at various times and places by the author. 


PLAIN AND PLeasant TALK about Fruit, Flowers, 
and Farming. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
York: Der y Jackson, 

We have Mr. Beecher in a new field of literary 
work, and as might be expected, he is fascinating 
even amid the plain, practical details of farming 
and gardening. Many years ago he furnished 
matter for an agricultural journal in the West, 
and this book is made up of the articles then writ- 
ten and published 
Ep@ar ALLEN Por, 
New York Redfield. 


Tue Porrican Works or 
with an Original Memoir. 
A dainty little volume in blue and gold, but 

marred by a memoir that does no credit to the 
heart of the writer. It isa blemish on the book, 
and discreditable to the literary profession in this 
country. Whenwill this mean assault upon the 
memory of Poe cease ? 

Joun Havrrax, Gentueman. By the author of 
* Olive,”’ “ The Ogilvies,” & , &¢. With LIllus- 
trations by Augustus Hopper. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 

Miss Mulock’s novels are among the best of their 
class, and this ranks as one ofher finest productions. 
It is worthy of being reproduced in its present ex- 
cellent style 
Toe CAvacier. An Historical Novel. By GQ. P. 

RK. James. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson §& Bros. 

The last novel of James, yet in no way lacking 
The undimin- 
His books are among those we can 
Mr. James is 


in interest author writes with 


Tae Taree Eras or Woman's Lire. By Eliza- 
beth Elton Smith. Boston: 7. O. H. P. 
Burnham. For sale by T. B. Peterson & Bro. 
The story is cleverly constructed, the dialogue 

easy, the interest well sustained, and the moral 

purpose of the book seems not for a moment to be 
lost sight of by the author. 

Ieprasit; or The Tale of Existence. By James 
Challen, author of ‘‘The Cave of Machpelah 
and other Poems.’’? Philadelphia: Lindsay § 
Blakiston. 

This poem shows a cultivated taste and skill in 
versification, but the subject is higher and deeper 
than the author's range of imagination. 
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Lorp Mowrtacu’s Pace. An Historical Romance 
of the Seventeenth Century. By G. P. R. James. 
Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Bros. 


The publishers have given usa handsome edition ; 


of this fine novel, some of the characters in which 
reappear in the ‘‘ Cavalier.” 


A Bacuetor’s Srory. By Oliver Bounce. 
York: Rudd §& Carleton. 


New 


Suggestive of Ike Marvel’s ‘‘ Reveries,’’ yet so | 


different as to claim an individuality of its own; 


this story is a good one, and will find its circle of } 


admirers. 
A Vacation Voyage. 
Boston: Zicknor § 


To Cuna anv Back. 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 


Fields 


The author of ‘“‘ Two Years Before the Mast’? } 


gives us a pleasant narrative of his hasty trip to 
Cuba. 


; 
Tae Bertrrams, a Novel. By Anthony Trollope, 


author of ‘‘ Doctor Thorne,” &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
A romance of more than ordinary interest. 
Cosmos. A Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Vol. 5. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


‘¢ The illustrious author of this great work on ° 


the Physical Description of the Universe has 


gone to his rest, but the work will remain a noble 


monument to his learning, wisdom, and scientific | 


attainments. It is the work of a great mind, and 


does not consist of theoretical speculations, but > 


profound and calm deliberations of the greatest 
natural philosopher of the present age. The work 


now completed by the issue of the fifth volume was | 


written in the evening of a long life; it has, there- 
fore, the mellowed light of a setting sun, which 
points with a finger of hope to the beautiful glow 
of an unending day. Peace to the memory of Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt!” 


PARADE 


By | 


ME MAGAZINE. 


Summer Pictures, from Copenhagen to Venice. 
By Henry M. Field, author of ‘‘ The Irish Con- 
federates and Rebellion of 1798.’’ New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

A very different book from the superficial ones 
that emanate yearly, in such large numbers, from 
tourists in Europe. It is the record of a thought- 
ful, educated, observant mind, and is well worth 
perusal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GERALD Firzcreratp, ‘* The Chevalier.” By 
Charles Lever. (No 210 Library of Select Novels.) 
New York: Harper §- Bros 

Tne Jeatovs Hvusnanp. A story of the 
Heart. By Mrs. Annette Marie Maillaird. Phila- 
delphia : T. B. Peterson. 


Tue Cricket Piayer’s Pocket Companion. 
Boston: Mayhew §& Baker 


THE 
Boston 


Batt Prarer’s Pocket Companion. 
: Mayhew § Baker. 

Tue Curist1An Graces, A series of Lectures 
on 2 Peter i. 5-12. By Joseph Thompson, Pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. New York: 
> Sheldon & Co. 

; Trurm 1s Everytuixa. A Tale for Young Per- 
» sonsand Company. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 


A reprint of an English Story, the subject and 


aim of which is given in the title. 
A Discourse on Suamervn. Lire. 
' E. H. Chapin, D.D..New York: 
Hutchinson. 


By Rey. 
Thatcher & 
$ <A DiscoursE on THE 
{ By Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D. 
{ § Hutchinson. 


Eviis GAMBLING 
New York: Thatcher 
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THE NEIGHBOR’S BOYS. 
‘‘T prry you, from my heart, for the new faces 


you will have to read,” wrote a very dear friend, § 
to whom we had revealed our contemplated migra- } 


tion, and we have lived to know what those words 
meant. 


Everything was new and strange, with that pain- ? 


ful, bewildering novelty, which so jars the nerves, 
and depresses the spirits. 


The long wide streets, with their dark massive ; 


physiognomies, the confusion of strange sounds, 
and worse than all, the sights of strange faces, always 
made our hearts leap exultingly, when we got in- 


side of our own home, and closed the door on all § 


these things. 
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nnn nen 


They were set in such contrast with the quiet 
country city we had left, its feet washed all day by 
the waters of the Sound, and its tall spires lifting 
themselves up like marble urns, with golden carv- 
; ings of sunshine—the quiet country city hidden 
, away among its green trees, which waved through 
the long Summer, crowned with ‘‘ the joy of leaves,”’ 
’ and holy with the sweet sacrament of birds’ songs. 

It broke up suddenly, into our room that day, 
swathed with clouds, and burdened with rains—a 
fall, round, rollicking laugh, which we knew gushed 
up from half a dozen young souls, wherein were set 
> great springs of light, and hope, and gladness. 

We knew that sound at once, for a boy's laugh is 
the same all the world over. 
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We sprang to the window, and looked out over 
the gardens, to the row of buildings on the opposite 
street, where under each roof goes on by day and 
by night the great human tragedies of hope and 
love, of joy and sorrow, of struggle and endurance, 
which every human life is writing in books whose 
seals are the which heal our 
graves. 

But the boys 
courtesy, for they 
locality, had run 
narrow, back por 
and glee, they were each taking 
touching with their feet the roof of the porch. 

We stood at our window, and great mists of care, 
and anxiety, and doubt, rolled away from 
spirits, as those great breakers of boyish mirth 


green grasses 
of our neighbors, named so of 
are these only by juxtaposition of 
up & swing in one of the long, 
.} 


nes, 


and with vociferous shouts, 


their turn in 


our 
rushed up to us on every wind. 

It carried us straight back to the Summer noons 
in the old h re the shadows used to wander 
stilly about the carpet, all inserted and filled with 


me, wh 
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: f 
sunshine, and the very winds purred a drowsy cho- 


the 
ere would be a great shout 


ur pen as it hurried along 


rus to the sound of 
lines, when suddenly tl 
of exultation and gladness pouring itself like new 
wine into our souls, and as billow after billow of those 
young voices rolled past the window, and down the 
street, we would lay down our pen, and rejoice 
with the children, because ‘“* school was out.’’ 

And further off than this did the sight of that 
swing and the shouts of those boys take us. 


sprang back rusty locks, and barred doors, until 


; 
we saw once more the old brown barn where the } 


happiest moments of our childhood gathered them- 
selves into glowing hours, hours which came back 
now, and uncovered their faces, and said to us, 


They ’ 


‘Have the later years brought you any so fair as | 


we were ?’’ 

There was an old swing there, hung on old brown 
rafters, but wearing such dainty embroideries of 
sunlight as no 
roof, or carved ceiling, and the sunlight used to 
sift in dimly through the small dusty window panes, 
and watch the little girl, whose small hands could 
just grasp the great rope, and who mounted in that 
old swing, and rocking and fro, and 
dreaming she was a queen with a crowd of fairy 


herself to 


courtiers about her, was happier under the scarred, 
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artist ever fashioned for grained | 
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We take pleasure in offering the following beauti- 
ful little poem, from Harper’s Magazine, to our 
readers. It will add another laurel to those which 
V. ¥. fF. 


its gifted auth has already won. 


WAITING. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


I’m waiting for my darling, 
While sitting by the sea, 

Whom never any ship that sails 
Brings back again to me. 


I miss her ringing laughter, 
I miss her footsteps light, 

I miss her welcome home again, 
When I come back at night. 


Oh, sailor! have you seen her? 
You'd know her winsome face, 

Her eyes so full of tenderness, 
Her form so full of grace. 


Yes, I have seen your darling— 
A fair wind never fails 

To waft the good ship unto 
The shore for which she sails 


King Death they call the captain— 
His crew a spectral band— 

He steers with pennons flying 
Toward a far-off land. 


No other ship goes thither 
And back, across that main— 
The messengers he carries, 


rs 


He never brings again. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
There is sober truth in the following, whjch we 


take from the 
‘* We have a letter from a young man of educa- 


‘*Ohio Journal of Education.”’ 


tion and talent, inquiring whether we cannot assist 
to find some yment, ‘literary and re- 


What xperience of the ways of 
the world is expressed in that inquiry. There 


empl 


him 
munerative.’ in 
is 


no such employment for a young man—unless re- 


{ muneration can be taken in ‘hope deferred, which 


blackened rafters of that old barn, than it is always } 


appointed queens to be, under their silken canopies § : 
{ men who are widely known. 


and shining crowns. 
And standing at the window, we blessed them 


maketh the heart sick.’ Literary employment is 
rarely remunerative in the world’s sense, even to 


Work for newspapers 


or magazines is reasonably paid for; but those who 


—our neighbor's boys—for that old gallery of dim } 


paintings whose doors they had opened in our soul. 
vor. 2 


The study of literature nourishes youth, enter- 
tains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity ; 
is delightful at home, unobtrusive abroad, deserts 
us not by day nor by night, in journeying, nor in 
retirement. 


| 
| 


are not regular editors, must have other employ- 
ment, or they will find a demand for cheap board- 
ing houses, and second-hand clothing stores very 


imperative. The literary men of America, who 


? are not pecuniarily independent of labor, are Edi- 


tors, Professors, Preachers, Doctors, 
Teachers, Mechanics, Merchants or Farmers.”’ 


Lawyers, 


OG Our engraving this month, ‘Crossing the 
Brook,”’ is a pleasant Summer picture. 
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COALFACES AND 


CLOUD-FACES. 


BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


Aw old man sat by his April fire, 
His face was seamed, and his hands were scarr’d, 
His eye was dark with a smouldering ire, 
At the lot by poverty made so hard. 
“See! see!’ he muttered, ‘‘ the very coals 
Make taunting faces upon my hearth ; 
They giower and darkle like hideous ghouls, 
Or hags that waited upon my birth, 
Grim hags of evil that watched my birth. 


Now they grin and hiss for the bolts that came 
l'o the little farm, and the ingle side, 
e for the Winter of famine and flame, 
Once for the year that the cattle died, 
Once for the blight of the orchard fruit, 
The shrunken Summer of mildewed corn, 
The son that was drowned in his freedom suit, 
And the old wife buried on New Year's morn, 
Under the snow of a New Year's morn. 


Onx 


Have I not toiled in the heat and cold? 

Risen at midnight, fasted at noon? 
Now I am crippled, and feeble, and old, 
And t 


Yea—I 


poor-house roof must shelter me soon ; 
um mocked! And the very coals 
taunting faces upon my hearth, 
rrin, and chuckle like hideous ghouls, 
gs, that watched at my luckless birth ; 
Grim hags of evil that watched my birth.” 
A little boy with a dreamy eye, 
Crept timorous to the old man’s chair ; 
“Dear Grandpa, have you looked at the sky? 
rhe faces are always smiling up there ; 
Sometimes there’s only a beautiful one— 
Sometimes they gather in shining crowds ; 
I think it’s the light of the great White Throne 
Casts angel shadows upon the clouds, 
Makes angel-pictures among the clouds. 


‘Come look through the elm tree boughs, instead 
Of the dim smoke, making your eyelids sore ;’’ 

And the old man bared his silvery head, 
To please tha child, in the door ; 

Upward he gazed at the quiet skies— 
A face looked on him, distinct, though dim ; 

Oh, fair, calm forehead, and sweet, sweet eyes, 
They have strayed, he thought, from the seraphim; 
He listened, and thought of the seraphim ! 


And the old man saw, though dimly, in part, 
Like the April shine through the dusty pane, 
How sorrow must furrow the human heart, 
And fit it to ripen the Heavenly grain ; 
And as he turned to his toil to go, 
With a lightened step, and cheerful air, 
Grandpa,’’ the child cried, following slow, 
“ Remember, they're smiling forever up there— 
Watching and smiling forever up there.”’ 
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Oh, dwellers in shadow, with doubt for a guide, 
Oh, wounded ones, turning the arrow unseen, 

Who wait at Bethesda, yet fright from its tide 
The sweet dove of healing, and enter not in ; 

Be faithful, and close to each weary heart lay 
The lesson a little child taught in love ; 


nh 


The Demon may mutter, and mock as it may, 
Look up to the angel that smileth above, 
From the trial below, to the triumph above ! 

Ravenna, Ohio. 


WORKS OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


The Evening Bul 
criminating remarks on the subject of the ‘old 
hich may help a few of 


», of this city, has some dis. 

8 
masters, ‘ in paintings, 
our readers to correct ideas « 
The e: 


vw“ 
n a subject not always 
clearly understood rmous prices paid for 
works by the ‘‘old masters 
‘fancy prices,’’ paid t 
whim, and kept up from year to year, by fanciful 
It is, indeed, poy 
the money paid for dusky old paintings, is really o 


are not by any means 


satisfy a mere irrational 


collectors. ularly believed that 
tribute due in part to a whimsical mania, with no 


more real foundation for it in utility or taste, than 


the arbitrary and conventi affixed to dia 


The 


is vul- 


nal value 
laring wealth. 
Art 


are 


monds, or other media for de 
value of expensive works of 


they 


not, as 


garly supposed, bec ‘* rare,’ nor even 
because they are cur 


the monuments, so to speak, of certain periods in 


AUseE 
ss; but because they are 


history, Art history in particular, but of all social 
history in general. A nation, or an era does not 
express its character more distinctly in its litera- 
ture, or manners and customs, it 
works of Art; in fact, its works of Art always ex- 
press very accurately the sy 
n, pai 
every generation distinguish themselves by setting 
forth the spirit of the age in works of Art. These 
artist, and person who 


than does in its 
it of ite manners and 


customs. Certain m nters for instance, in 


to the scholar, and future 
aims at cultivating his taste by a knowledge of the 
highest forms which Art and social culture ever at- 
tained, are very valuable. Let the reader who has 
been accustomed to talk flippantly of old pictures, 
and call the old masters old humbugs, bear this 
fact in mind—that a perfect knowledge of the his- 
tory of Art, shows that in almost all cases the price 
of a work of old Art expresses the value of that work 
as representing a certain stage of social culture, or 
of history. It is not because a picture by Holbein 
is curious and quaint, or because it is rere, that a 
student of Art will give a high price forit. ‘' Curi- 
ousness’’and rarity may indeed attract the ignorant 
and the tyro; butafter avery fi 
history of Art from examples, mere curiousness, and 
tional value become matters of 
the utmost indifference; and yet it is such students 
who, when they can afford it, 
pay the highest prices for the *‘ old masters.’ 


w weeks study of the 


rarity, and cone 


are willing to 
] 
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BREEZES FROM SHORE. 

He came up on deck, slow and stumbling with 
for the voyage had been 
rough, and the had 
through many days and nights of sea-sickness. 

He staggered about, feeble as an infant, grasping 
the rails, while the ocean winds played with the 


and 
berth 


every step, long 


traveler lain in his 


damp hair matted round his pale forehead. 

Bat he lifted his head suddenly and snuffed the air 
‘* What's that I smell ?’’ he asked of a sailor who 
was pulling in some ropes near at hand, 

It's the breeze from the shore, sir.” 

Oh, you should have seen that traveler's face 
change and brighten at the sailor’s words. He felt 
new Vigor infuse itself into every relaxed fibre of 
his being. He knew those fresh sweet scents which 
swept a blessed prophesy over the erystal timbers 
of the sea. They were full of precious stirs and 
suggestions to him 
the flitting of sun- 


woods, the stirring of leaves, 


shine, and the waving of green grasses 

And so, reader, unto us travelers on the open sea, 
on a longer and a wearier voyage, there come, ever 
and anon, ‘“‘ breezes from the shore.’’ 
They come to some of usin gray hairs and fal 
tering steps, and to others in pain and weariness, 

breaking hearts and burdening sorrows, and to 
others in aspiration, aad yearning, and longings to 
be at rest 

But they come to all of us, these ‘‘winds from 
shore,’’ though they wander unknown and unrecog- 
nized amid the sails of our ships. 

But God sends, and we should hail them joyfally ; 
farthest out on the 


a long way off, 


sea 


for to those who are the 


the shore is not and the ‘road to 
Heaven isa short one.” 

We go with our bandaged eyes and bleeding feet 
through time, and what burdens are appointed us 
to bear, what wounds to feel, what battles to meet, 


book of His remembrance 


” 


are written in “the 


We believe it is the duty of all men and women 
to live so that they can look forward to the end 
joyfully, as a traveler looks forward to the end of 
his journey, when he shall arrive at home and hear 
the welcome of his wife and feel the climbing arms 
of his little neck. And 
should we look joyfully forward to the end of the 


children about his 80 
journey of life, hailing these breezes which waft 
the tides from that 


the soft dropping shadows of whose mountains the 


themselves over shore 


weary shall rest ; whose cool, sweet, flowing springs } 


the silver waters 


splash of their 


through the golden meadows, and whose precious 


embroidery 


hearts, shall heal them forever and forever. 
v. B 


IDLE YOUNG LADIES. 

Tur number of idle, useless young ladies in all 
of our large cities seems to be steadily increasing 
They lounge or sleep through their mornings, pa 
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{ sex to pass away their evenings 


> high responsibilitiesshall be thoughtless! 


} 
suggestions of the deep, cool } 


> a beautiful sonete or f 


under ? 


{on the part of the performer. 


} should surpass them; but those wh 


99 


rade the streets during the afternoons, and assemble 
in frivolous companies of their own and the other 
What a store of 
unhappiness for themselves and others are they 
laying up for the coming time, when real duties and 
ly assumed ! 
nay, they de- 
r taste for 


They are skilled in no domestic duty 
have no habits of industry, n 
What will they be as wives and mothers ? 


spise them ; 
the useful 
Alas for the husbands and children, and alas for 


' Who can wonder if domestic unhap- 
? 


themselves 
piness, or domestic ruin, follow 

It is one of the world’s oldest maxims, that idle 
ness is the nursing mother of all evil and wretched- 
How strange is it that many 
parents—mothers especially—forget this, and bring 
They are 


ness sadly 80 


up their daughters in dainty idleness 


} but sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind 


SOCIAL MUSIC, 
Very little of the music given at social evening 
this for 


mances are, In most cases 


parties is understood or appreciated, an 


the reason that the perfo: 
nly performances, intended to show the skill of 


player. The following hints for musical ladies 


gentlemen are good, and worthy of obser 


A lady who plays well on the piano-forte, and 
desires to make this accomplishment a source of 
pleasure and not annoyance to her friends, should 
be careful to adapt the style of her performance to 
the circumstances in which it 

should that a gay, 


would be tired to death with one of those elaborate 


is called for, and 
remember mixed company 
pieces which would delight the learned ears of a 
from neglect of this 
consideration that many a really excellent per- 


Many 


to which at another 


party of cognoscenti. It is 


former makes her music a social grievance. 
ntasta, 
should sure, has 


been thrown away upon a company who either 


time we have listened with ple: 


drowned it by their conversation or sat during its 


We 


would never advise a performer to make a sacrifice 


eontinuance inconstrained and wearied silence 


to vulgarity or bad taste, but there is no want of 


pieces which combine brevity with excellence, 


contain in a small compass many beauties of 


melody, harmony, and modulation, and afford room 
for the display of brilliancy, taste, and expression 
A piece of this 
kind will not weary by its length those who do not 


care for music, while it will give pleasure to the 


’ most cultivated taste; and with such things, there 
blossoms, dropping their soft balms on broken } 


fore, every musical lady ought to be well provided.”’ 


** Persons whose abilities, though shining, do not 
much exceed mediocrity, are often jealous lest others 
have re ally 
attained the goal, feel their own footing too secure 
and 


to wish to undermine that of others, welcome 


{ with pleasure all who join them.” 
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AARARAAR AARP DDL OD 
AN EXAMPLE OF TRUE GREATNESS. 

The world still remains in ignorance of who make 
up the number of its truly great. Read this ex- 
ample of greatness, which we take from a sermon 
of Henry Ward Beecher, and see if it does not stir 
your heart within you. Truly, a woman such as is 
here described, may be classed with the world’s 
heroes : 

‘* A woman marries a man who is in no respect 
her equal, but a brute in human form. She lives 
with him ten reeking years of wretchedness, illu- 
mined by nothing save her own virtues; and then 
he dies, thank God, and leaves her. Five children 
has she to pilot through this tempestuous world, 
without wealth, without anything but her cour- 
ageous heart and her trustin God. She seems to 
have set aside everything but the welfare of her 
children ; and each day she pours out every energy 
of her being, every particle of her zeal, every drop 
of her affection, upon the heads of her children, as 
the worshiper turns the cup upside down upon the 
altar of sacrifice. She lives on patiently twenty- 
five or thirty years; and when at last a mild and 
serene old age dawns upon her, and whitened hairs 
cover her head, then men begin to have some ap- 
preciation of her, and say, ‘Here is a notion of 
greatness I never thought of.’ Measure her arm, 
and you find there is nothing of it; she is almost 
entirely destitute of physical stamina ; diseases 
have made fearful inroads upon her constitution. 
Measure her thinking powers, and, dear me, there 
are thousands of strong-minded women that can 
outstrip her in an argument, or in philosophical 
disquisitions; but ah! when you come into that 
which goes tomake up our conception of angels, 
she is truly great. When men see how she loves; 
when they see how, in her greatness, she lifis herself 
up, taking those whom she loves with her, as eagles, 
broad-winged, bear their young through the air, 
they say, ‘ This is an example of true greatness.’ ”’ 


We note that the authorities of Pittsburg have 
been dealing summarily with an ‘ astrologist,’’ 
and that the exposure of her doings show disgusting 
crimes and immoralities. All impostors, who as- 
sume to be dealers in occult arts, should be closely 
looked after by Mayors and Magistrates every- 
where. They are always less self-deceivers than 
knaves, and their influence is baleful and depraving, 
without exception, 


A Kuive of Persia sent to a tribe of Bedouins the 
Caliph Mustapha, a very celebrated physician, who 
enquired on his arrival how they lived. ‘ We 
never eat till we are hungry, and then not to re- 
pletion,” was the answer. ‘‘I may retire then,” 
said the doctor. ‘I have no duseness here.” 


0G Correspondents whose articles have been 
on hand for some time, must bear with us, we will 
bring them in as early as practicable. 


: 


enews 


GOING FOR VIOLETS. 


BY MEETA. 


We only went for violets; their breath— 

God’s frankincense—anointed all the hills; 

Lydia’s feet were bare ; a quaint-leafed vine 

Shook all a tremble in her hair; she said, 

‘*T dearly love thee, Spring!” and shyly kissed 

A wierd old pine that shot up in the lane, 

Which must have sent a gurgle to the tips 

Of its dead limbs, for all the place waxed rife, 

With spicy utterance: ‘ J wished that I 

Had been the senseless thing !’ we found the woods 

So green—so still. The birds kept softly singing. 

Little pink pulses of the wild sweet-briar 

Throbbed in the distance; something in the air 

Pressed us to silence ; violets in the woods, 

Urged us to seeking ; and yet delicious 

Irresolution held us; so we fell 

To plucking long, slim grasses—tying them 

So should they break our fortunes broke, so not, 

We laughed to find them safe. 0, idle sport ! 

What made her wee, brown hand touch mine, and 
wake 

The wild thrush in my bosom ; it would have 

Its song out—wilfal bird ! and poured my love 

Tn one swift gush. Cuoy, startled Lydia! 

How many faint sweet-briars multiplied 

Their pink shame in her cheeks; my violet 

Unclosed her modest heart beneath my gaze, 

Revealing one pure dew-drop sacred there ; 

Undying faith for me! and that is why 

We came home thro’ the dusky village street 

Without our violets. But, to this day 

We hold them tenderly; then do not ask 

Why in their evening prayers, our little ones 

In Spring time lisp devoutly at our knees, 

God bless the violets. 

‘Tr a young man wants to choose a wife, let him 
invite the lady he has in view to take a walk, a 
very long one; and when he comes back, if he 
finds his companion obliged to go to bed witha 
headache, let him look for a wife somewhere else, 
unless he is fond of paying doctors’ bills.” 

We do not fully endorse this, but the hint is 
worth considering. 


* After all, the most natural beauty in the world 
is honesty and mora! truth, for all beauty is truth. 
True features make the beauty of the face, and 
true proportions the beauty of architecture, as true 
measures that of harmony and music. In poetry, 
which is all fable, truth still is the perfection.” 

‘‘ Nothing teaches patience like a garden. You 
may go round and watch the openiog bud from day 
today; but it takes its own time, and you cannot 
urge it on faster than it will. If forced, it is only 
torn to pieces. All the best results of a garden, like 
those of life, are slowly, but regularly progressive.’ 
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